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NO. XLY. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


AERUsTATION. A Narrative of the 
Aerial Voyage of Mr. WINDHAM SAD- 
LeR, across the Irish Channel, from 
Portobello Barracks, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, on Tuesday, July 22d, 
1817. To which is annexed, a Chart of 
the Channel, shewing his course and 
place of descent. 8vo. pp. 25. 

We do not think this extraordinary 
voyage has received enough of public 
attention. The renewal of the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension and other political 
matters, about the period it was perform- 
ed, were the wonders of the day; and 
an excursion singularly curious to science 
was passed over as silently and rapidly 
as the young e#ronaut himself passed 
over the Channel. We deem it worthy a 
niche in our Temple. 

It may be remembered that Mr. Sadler, 
senior, made a similar attempt in Octo- 
ber, 1812; and though it was believed 
at the time he might have made the coast 
of Cumberland or Scotland, yet in his 
endeavour to steer a course for Lanca- 
shire, the winter night overtook him, and 
having dropped into the sea, he was 
providentially rescued by a fishing vessel 
from a watery grave. The narrative of 
this bold adventure, published soon after, 
is extremely interesting, though written 
ina style of inflation, not out of unison 
with a balloon story. It is perhaps the 
fault of these narratives that they do not 
enter sufficiently into the minute philoso- 
phical detail of natural appearances, and 
of the indications given by the instru- 
ments with which the car is furnished ; 
that they are rather descriptive than 
scientific. It may indeed ibe fairly urged 
in their defence, that the object of the 
attempts was not atmospheric or other 
experments, but simply to try, by the 
use of gas and ballast, to fall in with, and 
take advantage of currents of air, so skil- 
fully as to be wafted to a proposed desti- 
nation In the — case this was fully 
accomplished, and its accomplishment 
forms an era in the annals of aerostation 
more surprising than that of de Rozier, 
which the poet so beautifully paints : 

on the cloudless air the intrepid Gaul 

hed the vast concave of his floating ball. 
Journeying on high, the silken castle glides, 
Bright as a meteor through the azure tides ; 
O’er towns, arid towers, and temples, wius its 


way 
Or mounts sublime and gilds the vault of day. 
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Silent with upturned eyes unbreathing crowds 

Pursue the ing wonder to the clouds ; 

And flushed with transport, or benumbed with 
ear, 

Watch, as it rises, the diminished sphere. 

—Now less and less—and now a speck is seen ; 

And now the fleeting rack obtrudes between. 

‘The calm philosopher in ether sails, 

Views broader stars and breathes in purer gales ; 

Seés like amap in many a waving line, 

Round earth's blue plains her lucid waters 


ine; 

sees at hisfeet the forky lightnings glow, 
And hears inpocuous thunders roar below. 

Inheriting, as it should seem, the cool 
intrepidity of his father, and unmoved 
by the perils ef his preceding expedi- 
tion, Mr. Windham Sadler chose a more 
auspicious season ; and all the requisite 
preparations being made, ascended from 

Portobello Barracks near Dublin, at 20 
minutes 1.0’clock p. m. on Tuesday 
the 22d of July last. ‘The balloon, the 
narrative says, was comparatively small, 
but its specific dimensions are not men- 
tioned. The design being to cross. the 
Channel as directly and quickly as pos- 
sible, it was prudently determined by the 
eronaut to keep as entirely in the lower 
regions of the air as he could, thereby 
avoiding the loss of time in ascending 
and descending, as well as the expendi- 
ture of gas. The ascent was fine, with 
a light wind from the W.S. W. which in 
afew minutes raised the traveller to a 
height, whence the glorious landscape 
below was visible in all the sublime 
variety of land and sea, hill and valley, 
city and hamlet, together with winding 
coast and promontories, and, in particu- 
lar, the Wicklow mountains, forming al- 
together a panorama, of the grandeur of 
which we may imagine something, but 
must take an aerial voyage fully to com- 
prehend, This was, however, but a 
glimpse: a congregation of vaporous 
clouds soon obscured the voyager from 
every eye, and all the world from his 
eye. 

*The sensation of cold on entering this 
cloud caused Mr. S. to put on some ad- 
ditional clothing ; and finding, from the 
distension of the balloon, that his eleva- 
tion was greater than he intended, he 
opened the valve, and threw out some 
pieces of paper, which, as they appeared 
to recede, indicated a continued ascent, 
notwithstanding this expedient, and be 
speedily seared above the cloud, and 
reached a clearer atmosphere. Here the 
balloon seemed to remain stationary for 





above two minutes,—occasional glimpses 
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of the terrene were caught through the 
rolling masses of vapour, the reports of 
guns were heard, and the balloon now 
descending as rapidly as it had risen, a 
few minutes past 2 o'clock it was fo 

to be perpendicular over the hill o 

Howth, so that very small progress im- 
deed had been made during the forty-five 


minutes which had already elapsed. 

Not discouraged, Mr. 8. threw out 
about 40lb. of ballast, again ascended, 

sed over Howth to the right of Ire- 
and’s Eye, and kept in the same direc 
tion till 25 minutes after 2, when he 
reached a second current of air from the 
W. N. W. and was borne, at within 14 
minutes to 3, completely clear of the 
eastern extremity of the hill. 

We now follow his own narrative : 


My elevation was at this time about 
two miles and a haif, the Thermometer stand- 
ing at $88, when, on a sudden, I was en 
veloped in a snow shower, the effect of which, 
as the sun-beam glanced on the descending 
flakes, was brillant beyond description ; it 
a nap ee but of oe duration, — 
8 yc away, I again enjoyed a 
serene Bear om distinctly traced the 
indented coast from the North of Dublin, 
towards Drogheda and Newry, and on the 
couthansliptie rounding from Bray Head 
towards Wexford, 

In the midst, however, of the varied 
and attractive prospect, none was more 
anxiously looked for than the Wexsn Coast, 
the immediate object of my destination, and 
at length this was added to my other gratifi- 
cations, as at five minutes = three, I caught 
the first glimpse of the lofty mountain tops 
of the Princiraviry—my anxiety being re- 
moved, and my spirits raised by the view, I 
a eae e some refres nts = 

» although at no very great altitu 
received , which I had never 

fore observed, and which affected me even . 
to a degree of extreme uneasiness, namely, 
that as the sun shone upon the car, the parts 
of my body immediately exposed to its in- 
fluence were warm, almost to oppression, 
while the extremities endured the contrary 
sensation of the most rigorous cold. The 
thermometer, in the shade, stood at $7, but 
ex to the sun it rose.to 75, 

ving refreshed myself, and holding 

the object of my destination full in view, my 
y saad care was fr mo move ane course a8 
irect as possi and for that purposé to 
keep the ieleen steadily in the current of 
air which, was, rapidly wafting me to the 
coast of Wales, and that apparently to the 
southward of. Holyhead ; to effect this, I 
therefore frequently used the counteracting 
powers of the gas and ballast, at intervals 
itting small portions of the former to 
escape, or casting over a part of the latter, 
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Monopby to the of the Rt. 
Hon. Rich arp BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 
By Titomas GENT,’ Esq. 


. SHERIDAN was, if not the first ge- 
nius of his age, the most peculiar, With- 
out a large share of what is called scho- 
larship, without much of the more valu- 
able quality of worldly wisdom, , begio- 
ning life in almost its humblest rank, and 
straggling through it in almost poverty, 
he contrived to be named wherever the 
talent or councils of England were to be 
panegyrized. This fame might in any 
other country, it is true, have been kin- 
died from doubtful, and perhaps de- 
gtaded sources. A royal mime in France, 
or a cowled hypocrite in Spain, might 
have found out. the shortest path to the 
public gaze, but in England nothing 
could have withstood its perpetual com- 
petitorship, the incessant exposure of 
the details of her public minds, or the 
formidable trials to which her public 
emergencies summon, day by. day, all 
that is vigorous, or wise, or ingenious, 
in the human intellect, but decidedly 
great and original faculties. We must 
not now wander into the subject, tempt- 
ing as it might be to investigate the 
formation and institute of such a mind, 
It is easier to feel surprise at the slight 
honour which has attended the memory 
ef this conspicuous man from the usual 
distributors of posthumous fame. We 
have heard of no monument, of but one 
memoir, and, till now, of no elegy worth 
the name. It is to the honor of the pre- 
sent author's feeling, that he has under- 
taken to remove this aspersion from the 
poets ; and to the honour of his poetry, 
that he ‘has offered a ‘contribution of so 
much, effect and elegance. We give a 
few of those stanzas which most conse- 
cutively trace the merits of the iltustri- 
ous dead. After a fine, solemn invoca- 
tion to the presiding influences of West- 
minster Abbey : 


« 


oe: revered! within that awful. bourne 

0 dwell, in dark communion of the tomb, 
Congenial genius seeks your dim —— : 

Ye heirs of glory! hail a-brother 


‘ 7 id J * 


the poet turns with happy contrast 
to the great embellisher of the Modern 
Drama. 


“ At length, all graced in Fancy’s orient hues, 
His native fires with added culture bright, 

Rose Sueaipan! to vindicate the Muse, 
And gild the Drama with meridian light.” 


“ With what tice art'his master hand ‘he finng, 


” 
e 
* 


O’er each fine chord which thrills the polished 


breast, pt gaitienk i 
Let Falkland tell! with woes ideal stung, 
Let gentle Julia's generous flame attest.” 





“ Satire, that oft with castigation rade, 
Degrades, while zealons to correct, mankind, 
Refined by him, more generous aimis ‘pursued, 
And Me oe: the vice,—but left no wound 
hind.” 


His more public career is then ad- 
verted to in language not unworthy of 
the dignity and noble candour of his con- 
duct, wherever the true interests of Eng- 
land were at hazard. 

“ Then, Sheridan! dilating to the storm, 
Bright as the Pharos, as the watch tower 
strong, 
With all a patriot’s inspiration warm, 
Thy genius poured its thundering voice 
along.” 
“ Who heard thee not in that tremendous hour, 
When Britain mourn'd her surest anchor lost, 
And saw her alienated navies lour, 
Like the charged tempest round their parent 
coast?” 


“ With active zeal, which no cold medium 
knew, 
Nor party ruled, nor prejudice confined ; 
But to thy heart’s spontaneous impulse true, 
Thou gav’st thy Country auu thy mighty 
mind.” 
* * 7 * * . 
The poet then touches on the Spanish 
war, and those celebrated discussions on 
the Maritime Rights of England, in which 
SHERIDAN once more stood aloof and 
alone from opposition, in expressing the 
patriotism which honors him in his grave. 
The whole passage is highly energetic, 
and poetical. 
* - * * . 
‘¢ Oh! that beyond the light, diurnal page, 
Inscribed on high in monumental gold, 
That strain might kindle each succeeding age, 
Which thus thy generous indignation rolled ;” 


“If e’er, of ancient energy bereaved, 

Britannia, bent by menace or design, 

Should stain her naval sceptre hard atchieved, 
And yield one claim, one cherished right 

resign ;” 

“* Then hurled in ruin from her radiant sphere, 

es be proud isle in ocean’s depths pro- 
oun 


May all her glories pass from memory’s ear, 
An idle legend—a.derided sound !’ 
* * * ca a * 


We must here close our quotations, if 
we would not extract all the striking pas- 
sages which the Monody contains. We 
have given enough .to authenticate our 
original praise of its spirit, eloquence, 
and taste. To those who would enjoy 
its fuller beauty we leave the poem. We 
entirely congratulate Mr, GENT upon 
his performance. 





THE PRINCESS. 
pp. 16. 

We have nofurther remarks to offer on 
these productions, unless some pre-emi- 
nent genius steps forth to immortalize 


A Tributary Lay. 


| the theme. That the present, work does 


not belong to that superior class in poetry, 





however uve it-may be in 


design and* nioral, will," we apprehend, 
appear very evidently from one extract. 
Oh, sad reflection, that our promised joys, 
Sink in the Cypress vale where sorrows flow, 
Where pallid Nenia joins the dirge of wee, 
And sweetly budding hope at.once destroys! |, 
Death stood aghast, as with a trembling hand, 
He cast his dart, and joyless left the land. 
Joyless, alas! each morn fresh sorrows flow, 
And ev'ry eye ’s a telegraph of woe. 
Neither our space nor our inclination 
will permit us to exteud this notice: in 
some critiques a little goes a great way. 


OuDINE; a Tale translated from the 
German of the BARON DE LA MorrTeE- . 
Fougus. By the BAaRoNgEss DE Mon- 
TOLIEU. 
The Baron de la Motte-Fougué is of 
French origin, but, as Madame de Mon- 
tolieu observes to the. person at whose 
request she translates the work :—‘‘ this 
Baron has nothing French about him ex- . 
cept his name, and he has become an 
adopted son of Germany.” We remark 
in Oudine all the excess of imagination, , 
and to use the proper term, all the non- . 
sense which characterizes the produc- 
tions of German authors ; but it likewise 
possesses that air of genius and origi- 
nality which keeps alive the interest of 
the reader, and which renders it almost 
impossible to open a German novel with- 
out ending it; regarding criticism as a 
secondary consideration. ° 
For example, the heroine of the book 
before us is descended from a race of 
genii, who govern the waters, though 
they have no soul, and can only attain 
one on being united to a mortal woman. 
The Oudines who share their. power, are 
subject to the same law. . So whimsical 
a subject could not fail to furnish ample 
scope for the imagination. The Oudine, 
who is the heroine of the present work, - 
is so innocent and beautiful, her ‘attach- 
ment and submission to her husband ren-~ 
der her so interesting, and her situation 
presents. so. much. originality, Met we, 
read the volume with the utmost delighé- 
in defiance of reason. 
This translation, like every thing from, 
the 
markable for clearness and ele 
style, and proves that. the authoress of . 
aroline de Litchfield, though iow in, 
her sixtieth year, has lost nope, of the Ro 
ih 
ae 
“ And ten low words oft creep in one eae? f 
In the following lines from Shakspeare’s - 
Julius ines there are no less than sixteen 
ables : 
pars ad that my weak words’ ° 


lent for which she has hitherto. been d 
tinguished. 








n of Madame de Montolieu, is te- © 
ce of” 


Have strack but thus much show of fire’ from’ 
Brates.” ' 


> 





_ When our great circumnavigator first vi- 
ybee, 


-.scarcl 


in Caok: he told me, the priests 









ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


ADDITIONAL PARTICU£ARS, AS TO THE REAL 
CASE OF THE 
‘ DEATH OF CAPTAIN COOK. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
‘Sir, On reading, the statement of 
the real. cause. of the death of Captain 
Cook, in your publication for November 
lst, it —— to my recollection. the 
ageount of melancholy transaction, 
as related to me at Qwhyhee. I visited 
the Island of QOwhyhee, as -surgeon of 
his ship Cornwallis, in 1808, 
and > ge er pan nae bse of the 
voyage, I send you ollowing i- 
cans; which I obtained from an Enplish. 
man of the name of Young, who had 
resided on the island upwards of fifteen 
years, and was married to a daughter of 
tlie king’s brotlier. All'the circumstances 
relative to this man, are minutely de- 
tailed in Captain Vancouver's voyages.— 








sited Owh the Morai was surround- 
ed with a high railing, which was taken 
on board the Resolution for fire-wood:; 
Captain Cook having requested permis- 
sion to do so, in consequence of the 
of wood, except at a distance 
from the ship. The following is the ac- 
count of this transaction, as recorded in 
Cook's Voyage.—* Ourships were much 
in want of fuel, therefore ‘Captain Cook 
desired Mr. King to treat with the priests, 
for the purchase of the rail on the Morai. 
Mr. King had bis doubts about the de- 
céncy of this overture, and apprehended 
that the bare mention of it might be 
deemed 1mProvs; but in this he was 
exceedingly mistaken. They expressed 
no kind of surprise at the Lbpheation, 
atid the wood delivered without the 
least stipulation. Whilst our people were 
taking it away, a priest saw one of them 
with a carved image ; and upon inquiry, 
was informed, that the whole semicircle 
{as mentioned im the description of the 
Morvi,) had ‘been carried to the boats.— 
Though the natives were spectators of 
tliis business, they did not seem to re 
sent it; but, on contrary, liad even 
mre in the removal. Mr. King 
iglit proper to meution the particulars 
to ral who seemed exceedingly in- 
different about the matter, begging him 
ouly to restore the center image ; which 
was. immediately and it was con- 
to one of the. priest’s houses,” 
g, the Englishman I have before 
alluded to, assuted me this circumstance 
was the principal cause of ‘the death of 


precise nature of 
Mr. King's request. ‘The Morai isalways 





avery thing belonging to it bel by the 
every thing | to it is he the. 
psp sacred and a 3 it - 

re appears unaccountable, that Captain 
Cook should: have made such a request ; 
particularly as he was not unacquainted 
with the religious rites and ceremonies of. 
the natives. That the transaction I have 
described, or some other affair not re- 
corded, made a very unfavourable im- 


proved by their conduct on the return of 
the ships to Kara-kakooa Bay, which is 
thus described: ‘‘ Our reception on 
coming to anchor was so different from 
what it had been upon our first arrival, 
that we were all astonished: no shouts, 
bustle, or confusion, but a solitary de- 
serted Bay, with hardly a canoe stirring,” 
In a subsequent part of the same page it 
states; ‘‘ Various were our conjectures 
on the cause of this extraordinary ap- 
pearance, when the whole mystery was 
unravelled by the return of a boat, which 
we had sent on shore, bringing intelli- 
nce, that Terreoboo was absent, and 
thatthe bay wastabooed. This account 
appeared very satisfactory to many of 
us; but others were of opinion, that 
there was, at this time, something very 
suspicious in the behaviour of the natives ; 
that the taboo, or interdiction, on 
pretence of Terreoboo’s absence, was 
artfully contrived, to give him time to 
consult: his chiefs in what manner we 
should be treated.” The combination of 
unfortunate circumstances which after- 
wards occurred, and led to the death of 
Captain Cook, strongly confirms the un- 
favourable opinion the natives entertain- 
ed of our countrymen; and as the real 
cause of his death has hitherto been 
considered doubtful, the circumstance I 
have described, in some measure ac- 
counts for'it, at least in a more satis- 
factory manwer than J have yet seen re- 
corded. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RicHarD WARREN Coury, M.D. 
Cheltenham, Nov. 25, 1817. 


LETTERS ON SWEDEN, 
BY BARON BURGOING. 

*,* Wemay be excused for calling the 
particular attention of our readers to this 
very interesting letter. 

LETTER IV. 
To the Countess of C——— 
Stockholm, ————~ 180*. 
I hasten to send the particulars I promised 





particul : 
about, Linnzus, the Patriarch of Botany in 
Sweden, They are drawn from good autho- 
tity; and you would not easily find them 
elsewhere.  Linnzus was born in a small 
village between Elmhult and Bashult, on 
the borders of ‘Schmaland, where his father 





pression on the minds of the islanders, is ||, 


was minister. He went at an early age ‘to 
Upsal, to the University, although he was so 
poor that he was one day obliged to remain 
in bed while an indispensable piece of ap- 

atel was mending. His talents procured 
Cian friends, who subscribed a sum to enable 
him to travel to Holland, though in a very 
economical way, Here he became acquaint- 
ed with an apothecary, named Seba, who 
furnished him with the necessary means to 
perfect himself in the study of Natural His- 
. After much travelling he returned to 
Upsal, where ‘he was chosen professor, and 
never left it afterwards. ‘ould you be- 
lieve. (what I should’ myself doubt, had I 
not. heard it from very credible and well- 
educated persons,) that Linnzus was wholly 
ignorant 1n all iy 2 which did not belong 
to his own branch of science? He did not 
even understand the Fretich, and the Latin 
but very imperfectly, although he wrote it, 
well or ill, and spoke it a little. If foreign- 
ers came to him, he expressed himself in a 
jargon of Dutch, German, and Latin. He 
could not possibly have produced, from his 
philological treasures, the Latin terms and 
expressions which designate so admirably 
the aotite and clear ideas of his mind. One 
of his colleagues, a man without genius, 
but very well versed in ancient languages, 
assisted him inthis office. He at last re- 
lapsed into a state of childishness. He still, 
however, continued to write as he did in his 
best years. A young man of letters, with 
whom I became acquainted here, visited him 
in this condition. He had occasion to speak 
to him of the family of his (Linnzus’s) wife, 
whom he had seen at Fahlun. Linnzus asked 
many absurd questions, to which the youn 
man did not know what to answer. The ol 
man perceived it, seemed mortified, and 
quickly made him a sign to withdraw. One 
of the weaknesses of his old age was ava- 
rice. Whenever he had any money left, he 
tried to conceal it from his wife. One day his 
footman found in the stove (most likely in 
summer) a bill of exchange for 100 rix- 
dollars, which Linnzus had with this inten- 
tion secreted there. 


He at last departed this life on the 10th 
of January, 1778, in the seventy-first year 
of hisage. He left three daughters and one 
son. One daughter died in 1804; the two 
others survived, and were married. I saw 
them and their mother in the same house 
in which Linngeus had lived. They seemed 
very much surprised that anybody could be 
interested in their acquaintance. In truth, 
nobody would have taken them for the 
widow and daughters of a great man. Yet 
every thing that belonged to Linneus has 
been preserved with a kind of religious ve- 
neration. There still stands the old wooden 
chair, on which he sat perhaps more than 


twenty years, giving his lectures; and the 
ublews which he generally his 
and his plants. “Even a little tof 


herbs, which Linnews had himself dried, ts 
consecrated as sacred. Linneus had a bro- 
ther, who after his father’s death succeeded 
him as Minister. He was not a man of 
learning, and only interested himself in the 
rearing, of bees, and this more as a 

mer as a ‘naturalist. Linneus’ ‘son 
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‘inherited his. knowledge, and was 
Peood of his fat . In Paris he had the 
courage to visit n, although be knew 
very well that’ the Swedish Pliny had treat- 
ed. the French, on several occasions, more 
than harshly, Buffon, without dgsbr, flat- 
tered b e. politeness, which he ‘hardly 
expected, received the son of his antagonist 
in a friendly manner. It is a pleasure to 
see, that, at least among the learned, enmi- 
ties are not hereditary. But, you will ask, 
how does Botany go on. in the country, 
which we in some measure regard as its na- 
tive soil? I am sorry to say it is in no flou- 
rishing condition. Even in Upsal it is but 
little attended to, The botanic-garden is far 
from being what it might be, though it has 
been lately removed from the place which 
Linneus so long frequented, to the fine large 
garden which Gustavus the Third presented 
to the University; together with a too mag- 
nificent castle, which yet does not answer 
the porpere to which it is destined. The 
whole establishment was, in 1804, still in 
its infancy, and by no means answered my 
expectations, The exotic plants were in an 
unpre’ <cted apartment, exposed to the snow 
and ram, and not even guarded against the 
frost, Linnzus’s manes would enjoy no 
repose in the shade of this building. On the 
beds he would in vain look for a complete 
series of his four-and-twenty classes. 

No! in Upsal botany no longer reigns. 
Her throne seems to have sunk for ever, 
since the excellent man who once possessed 
it has closed his eyes. The venerable Thun- 
berg, his successor, who was to indemnify 
us for the loss of Linneus, is already bowed 
beneath the weight of Pears which has de- 
paved him of a part of, his former activity ; 

e spends nearly the whole year at a little 
country-house near Upsal, and seems to live 
only on recollection. Every thing which he 
collected during his long stay in Japan, 
is in his cabinet, (consisting of many curiosi- 
ties,) and it is interesting to hear his. ex- 
planations of them, which he gives with the 
greatest politeness; but to botany, his fa- 
vourite study in youth, he seems to pay but 
little attention, In general, I did not ang 
that the author of the most careful an 
faithful description of Japan enjoys the es- 
teem due to him. The same may be said of 
the author of the voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, Professor Sparrman: both 
learned men, who are often quoted as autho- 
rities by the Germans, English, and French, 
enjoy no extraordiuary reputation in Sweden, 
They have either outlived themselves, or 
the old proverb is here also true : 

“ No prophet is honoured in his own country.” 


Even in Stockholm. there is no trace of a 
botanic-garden, for nobody will call by that 
name the great kitchen-garden which the 
learned Borgius has ‘bequeathed to the Aca- 

of Sciences. ..Professor Swarts, who 
well deserves to manage a less common 
establishment, has the care of jt ; only use- 
ful plants are reared there, and the seers 
are sent over the country. One homage has, 
however, been to. be paid to bo- 
tany, (in the year 1802,) by a ‘kind of Flora 
Suecica, which appeared ‘under the title of 
Swenska Botanik, Two young naturalists, 
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liament, in which his Friends urged him to 
take part. ‘The natural fervourof his Cha- 
racter y naevi engaged him in the sceue. 
He was diverted from his own melancholy 
Reflections and business thus proved to him 
the best consolation. He has not however 
recovered thoroughly that terrible Shock, 
and the Duchess, to whom the world did not 
ascribe so great a de of sensibility, is 
still more inconsoleable. On the whole, you 
see, that we are, at present, in acrisis. “Lhe 
Duke of Bedford would be received with 
open arms, but he has formed some con- 
nexions particularly with Mr. Grenville 
which are not so acceptable ; and it js un- 
certain, whether we are to have a ee 
of ministry or not, tho’ the former is 
more probable. : 
But pray, who are you to give us as Am- 
— France, in place of M de - 
Guerchi, who has succeeded very well among: 


named Venus and Palmstruk, collect, draw, 
and colour all plants that naturally grow in 
Sweden. Dr. Que an ingenious man, 
furnishes the descriptions. I fear, that out 
of Sweden, the w undertaking will ap- 
peerentins mean for the native country of 

y- We already hear, that it is not 
much sso’ — France, and ew perk 
miss very muc e graphica splendor 
and the ‘adunienble po ee of the English, 
Danish, and other Floras. Adieu, 

DAVID HUME. 

We subjoin two further extracts from 
Mr. Hume’s unpublished Correspond- 
ence: the first letter touches on a point 
which made a prominent feature in Ju- 
nius’ Letters, and is besides rather curious 
for the manuer in which it treats of diplo- 
matic subjects: the short extract proves 
that our first writers, 50 years ago, called 
things by their proper names, more than 
is the custom in our improved and po- 
lished age. 















































us, 

I think I. know. more or less all. your 
Grands Seigneurs, and I amuse myself 
forming jectures on that head, M 
Chabelet, it is said, might be the man, but 
he did not like us enough, when he made us 
a visit, to be willing to pass years among us. 

M. de Castries is named, and I believe he 
would succeed perfectly ‘except only that-he 
has not a wife whom he could wrinn Ses 
with him, but he is on such cordi 
with your Minister, as to make him hope 
for this Employment I believe the Count 
d’Ayen aspires to that Embassy: But he is 
perhaps too young, and has’ besides some- 
thing of the Pedant about him. Woud the 
Prince of Beauveau wish for this station. 
He is not supple nor pliable enough: tho 
the Princess is likely to succeed extremely, 
coud she submit to the drudgery of being 
affable to all the world, as Mde de Guerchi 
is. The other day I was talking of this Sub- 
ject to the Prince of Masserane, who said 
that he knew not whom your Court woud 
choose, but surely, added he, they ought 
to choose the wisest man in France, fora 
Station so delicate, and so essential towards 
preserving the general Tranquillity. I wish 
the choice may fall on the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Beauveau, and that you may cone 
overwith them. I shoud like’'to have affairs 
of’ state to transact with you'and her. oe 
told set him weeping like a child, upon the pence oe vepe-sounlniage fallen Minister int 
least accident. Is not this a melanchol 


situation for so lofty and vehement a wre A provera, A pacer Se dh t ~ = 
as his. And is it not even an addition to bis|¢j6 For this reason out tottering situa- 
unhappiness that he retains his senses, It 5 , 


was a rash experiment, that of repelling the rad “ ee ohn Santhage ie. } Mi 
Gout, which threw him into this state of Guokey orem 0K Bag Tbe Ad both 
mind, and perhaps a hearty Fit of it may| your acquaintance, and seem to make avery 
again prove acure to him. Mean-while, the | proper Marriage. You say that you have 
Public suffer extremely by his present imbe- many interesting matters to tell me, but do 
cility: No affairs advance. The Ministers}... care to trust them by thé corhmon Post. 
fall in variance: and the King entertains }r¢ they interest you, they €annot'be indif- 
thoughts of forming a new Administration. |prent to me. Give nie some hint Of them. 
The first Person, whom he addresses himself } py, they concern yourself in particular; Are 
to is, your friend the Duke of Bedford whose | shore any New Prospects opening to——— 
consideration is yery great, on account Of! you know my meaning: Or what is next 
his quality and Riches, and Friends, and| best, have you lost all hopes anid laid agide 
above all, of his personal character, It was all desire of that object, 

very happy for the Duke, that, at the time D 33 Dee, 1768. 
id »] . 


London, 19 June, 1767. 
It was not surely, Dear Madam, with in- 
difference that I regarded your displeasure 
against me. Nothing could have given me 
more uneasiness and I was more afraid of 
the coolness of your reproaches than even 
your anger. But your last letter has brought 
me great reli Tho our commerce 
shoud never beyond letters, (an idea, 
however, which I will never allow myself 
to entertain,) your friendship would still be 
dear to me, andI shoud regard the loss of 
it as a great Calamity. Happily my dread of 
that event proceeded more from my own 
anxiety than from any reality on your part. 
You are only unkind not to have told me so 
sooner. You ask the present state of our 
Politics. Why, ina word, we are all in con- 
fusion, . This, you'll, say, is telling you so- 
thing new, For when were we otherwise. 
But we are in greater confusion than usual, 
because of the strange condition of Lord 
Chatham, who was regarded as our first 
Minister. The Public here as. well as with 
you, believe him wholly mad, but I am as- 
sured it is not so, He is only fallen into ex- 
treme low spirits and into nervous Disorders, 
which render him totally unfit for Business, 
make him shun all Company, and, as I am 





of poor Tavistock’s Death, there were pub- ‘ _ London, : 
lic Grensactions of moment before the Par-| 1 believe the Duchess of Grafton was your 
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unknown to you. ° [tis'not doubted ‘but, as 
soon as she is:divorced, she will:marry Lord 
‘Ossory; and the Duke his ‘kept’ Mistress, 
who was very lately a Lady of the Town. 
These are strange scenes, aud very contrary 
, to-your manners. ’ 
“ REMARKABLE 
LETTER OF COLUMBUS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dear Sir,—Having just received from 
abroad a Foreign Journal, published not a 
month ago, containing @ very curious docu- 
‘gent; I do myself the pleasure of sending 
“you a translation of it, as I think it likely to 
free interesting to the readers of your 
ghly useful and well-conducted publication. 
As the introduction affords all necessary in- 
‘formation, I make’no comments, but refer 
“yotr to the article itself. I remain, Dear Sir, 
yours, &c. H. E.L. 
A most curious document in the history of 
the celebrated Columbus, seems, notwith- 
standing its importance, to have been en- 
'tirely overlooked by the best ‘authors of all 
nations, who liave written his history. We 
‘mean a letter which he wrote, on his return 
‘from his first Voyage’ of Discovery. He 
Janded, as our readers wili remember, at Lis- 
‘bon, ‘and remained there a few days, till he 
‘could sail to Palos, where he first embarked. 
As he:feared that some accident at sea might 
detain him. from reaching the seat of the 
Spanish government, (for he had shortly be- 
fore experienced two severe storms, in which 
che had suffered much, and had also run 
‘great danger on his return to Europe,) he 
sent a.concise, but very interesting account 
‘of his discoveries to. Dow Rapuar. 
Sanzto, Member of the Royal. Privy Council. 
‘Respecting the Original Spanish letter, we 
have not been able to obtain any information 
-whatever; nor do we think that it was ever 
ished. For Munoz, who speaks of hav- 
seen it, says indeed that it was con- 
tajned entire in the Original Manuscript of 
the history of Bennaldez; but as it is very 
uncertain whether this original work of Don 
Ferdinand, the son of Columbus, was ever 
-made public, we must not wonder that the 
dooument in question has never been disse- 
mifated by means of the press. So much at 
least is certain, that the above work was 
kenowo.Jong ago only by an Italian transla- 
tion, that we have no older edition of it, of 
any kind, and that no author has ever men- 
tioned the Spanish Original. Of Columbus’ 
Jetter itself we possess. only a Latin trans- 
lation, and even this, one would imagine, 





«must be extremely rare, since historians | ¢ 


have so seldom mentioned it. Even Dr. 
Robertson,. though. so, extremely dil a 
-enllector, seems to have known nothing of 
this letter, for be does not make the sli t 
reference to it: . There is one copy of it in 
-the Brera library at Milan, printed in the 
year, 1493, and it is the only existing copy 
of the oldest.edition, We have seen three 
other copies in the library of the. King of 
France at wah, SP compared them with 
this. ‘Bwo of these copies, the only ones 
known,' are: one in the Magliabecchi li- 


poeta 





‘acquaintance:| Her adventure cannot be 





brary at)Florence, which! was described by 
Vossius, and anotherin:the Casanata library 
at Rome. The ‘translation which .we here 
give is from the Milan copy, which is the 


-oldest:and the most correct. 


We have still some circumstances to pre- 
mise. It is clear that the Admiral confines 
himself to a very short description of kis 
great discoveries ; for he makes mention 
of none of the events that befel him per- 
sonally on his voyage. Thus for instance, 
he says nothing of the discontent and mu- 
tiny of his.crew, of the alarm caused by the 
variation of the magnetic needle, of the loss 
of his vessel by shipwreck in the West In- 
dies, of the desertion of the Pinsan, and the 
separation of Pinto, who we must observe 
had not yet rejoined him when the letter 
was written: for she arrived at Palos after 
him. Neither does he mention the two vio- 
lent storms, which: he encountered on his 
way home, and one of which had nearly hin- 
dered his return to Europe. On the other 
hand, in respect to general affairs, he 
perhaps does not omit any one of import- 
ance. ‘This passing over of the above-men- 
tioned events does not at all detract from the 
credibility of the document, which is indu- 
bitably genuine. But another extraordinary 
circumstance, might at first excite ‘some 
doubts. Columbus says, that he arrived in 
the Indian Sea 33 days after his departure. 
According to the unanimous testimony of all 
the historians from Don ‘Ferdinand to Dr. 
Robertson, he sailed from Palos on the 3rd 
August, 1492, and discovered the island of 
Guanahani or St. Salvador in the night of 
the 11th of October, or rather at two in the 
Morning of the 12th October. In fact con- 
sidering the difficulties he encountered in his 
first voyage, and his stopping at the Canary 
Islands, it is impossible that he should have 
made the e in a shorter time. We 
think that the difficulty may be easily re- 
moved, if we attend exactly to the words of 
the translation. “ Tricesimo tertio die 
postquam a Gadibus discessi.” He did not 
sail from Cadiz but from Palos, and Gadibus 
must be an error of the translator or printer, 
instead of Gomera in the Canary Islands, from 
which he sailed, and from which, as Robert- 
son remarks, the proper Voyage of Discovery 
may be said to have begun: According to 
Don Ferdinand he left Gomera on the 6th 
of September, and from that time to the 9th 
of October are 38 days; when he was cer- 
tainly in the Indian Seas, and so firmly con- 
vinced that he should discover land, that he 
begged his mutinous crew to have patience 
only three days longer, assuring them that 
in the course of that time they would cer- 
tainly reach land, which accordingly hap- 
pened. Now to the letter itself—it is super- 
scribed as follows. 


“ A letter from Christopher Columbus (to 
whom our age is greatly indebted) respecting 
the Islands which were lately discovered in 
the Indian Sea, and in search of which he 
was sent eight months before, under the pro- 
tection and at the expence of the Invincible 
Ferdinand King of Spain, addressed to the 
noble Don Raphael Sauzio, Treasurer to the 
same most august King; which letter the 











translated from the Spanish Origimal-into 
Latin.’ May.S, 1423,: in.the first yearofthe 
Papacy of Alexander the Sixth.” 

Here follows the letter itself. 


“ After the completion of all the enter- 

tizes, which have caused my Voyage, I 

now that it will he agreeable to you to be 
infurmed of every thing that I have done 
and discovered. On the 33rd day after my 
departure from Cadiz, I arrived in the In- 
dian Sea, whete I found a great number of 
inhabited, Islands, of which T took posses- 
siun without oppusition, in the name of. our 
most renowned King, by public prociama- 
tion and hoisting our flag.” The first of these 
Islands I named St. Salvador, in confidence 
in the protection of the heavenly Redeemer, 
through which I had discovered this and all 
the others. The Indian name of this Island 
is Guana-Hanyx. In the same manner I 
yave new names to the uthers. One called 
after the Conception of the Holy Virgin, 
another Fernandina, another Isabeila, an- 
other Joanna, and su of the rest. As we 
reached the Island, which as I have said I 
named Joanna, [ sailed along its coast some- 
thing towards the West, and found it of such 
a length that I could not perceive the end, 
and theretore took it not for an island, but 
tor a part of the Continent, for a province of 
Cathay. Yet one sees no towns on the coast, 
only some villages aud hamlets. I could 
not have any intercourse with the inhabit- 
ants, because they betook themselves to 
flight as soon as they saw us, I sailed on, 
because I hoped to find a town, or at least 
country houses; but at last as we perceived 
that we met with nothing new, however far 
we sailed, and that our course led us directly 
to the North, which I particularly wished to 
avoid, because the winter had already set in, 
and the wind besides was favorable for our 
voyage Southward, which was the direction 
I meant to take, I resolved not to tontinue 
my researches, but put back to the harbour, 
the situation of which I had noted. I sent 
however, two of our people on shore, in order 
to inquire whether there were any towns in 
the province, and whether they were go- 
verned by a King. They continued their 
journey for three ays and met with an in- 
numerable multitude of people and inhabit- 
ants; but they were a wretched race, and 
without government. My people returned. 
Meantime I had learned from some Indians 
whom I found there, that it, was really an 
island. I therefore sailed farther to the 
East, always aloiig the coast, $22 (English ') 
miles, to the end of the island. Farther to 
the East I discovered another 54 miles from 
Joanna, to which IT immediately gave the 
name of Hispania, and sailed towardsit. As 
I had before done with the island of Joanna, 
I saiied from the East toward the North, 564 
(English) miles. Joanna and the other 
islands are astonishingly fruitful, Hispania 
is surrounded with the safest and finest har- 
bour that I have ever seen. There are also 





« The word English is thus enclesed i ‘ 
renthesisin the journal from which T have trans 
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noble and Jearned Alexander de Cosco has 


lated the letter, #4 ancien put im by the 












many high mountains on it. All these 
islands are beautiful; and of great diversity 
of shape. They have abundance of the 
finest trees of various kinds, and so high that 


they seem to reach the clouds, and, as I be- | 8° 
lieve, are never without foliage. For when I 


saw them they were as full and beautiful as 
our treés in in in the month of May. 
Some were in blossom, others bore fruit, and 
others were in a state suitable to their pecu- 
liar properties. The nightingale and innu- 
merable birds of other kinds were singing in 
their shade, and yet it was the month of 
November when I sailed past them. On the 
above-mentioned island of Joanna there 
were seven or eight kinds of palm trees, 
which in their form and beauty are far su- 
perior to ours, as one may indeed say of all 
the trees, herbs, and fruits there. One finds 
there also pine trees of extraordinary beauty ; 
very extensive plains and meadows; birds 
of the most various species; honey of all 
kinds of taste; metals of all kinds, except 
iron. On the island, which as I have said, 
I named Hispania, were the highest trees. 
The land and the woods of great extent, the 
meadows very fertile and extremely well 
adapted to agriculture, and pasture, or to 
the erection of buildings. The convenience 
of the sea-ports of this island and the num- 
ber of fertilising rivers, must seem incredi- 
ble to those who have not seen them. The 
trees, pastures, and fruits, are very different 
from those in the island of Joanna. It is 
also tich in various kinds of spices, gold and 
metals. In this island and all the others 
which I saw, or of which I have otherwise 
obtained any knowledge, the inhabitants of 
both sexes go naked, as nature made them, 
except some women, who wore a leaf or a 
kind of cotton covering, which they them- 
egies prepare for this purpose and fasten 
about the hips. All these peo le, as I have 
said, are wholly destitute of all kinds of 
iron, They are without arms, of the use of 
which they are entirely ignorant; and indeed 
they would be ill calculated to make use of 
them, not on account of bodily defects, for 
they are all well made, but because they are 
excessively shy and timid. The only arms 
which they possess are canes dried in the 
sun, at one end of which they fasten a kind 
of spear-head of dried , which’ they 
have pointed. Even of these they seldom 
venture to make use. For it happened that 
if 1 sent two or three of my people into the 
villages, to open an intercourse with the in- 
pe ine ws: a whole troop of Indians came 
out; but as soon as they saw that my people 
approached, they all ran away, the children 
forsaking the parents and the parents the 
children without hesitation. Nor was this 
caused by any act of violence on our part; 
for I anxiously took care that they should by 
no means be offended: on the contrary, 
among tot people, where I landed, or 
which I could bring to have any intercourse 
with me, I distributed in abyndance what- 
ever I had, for example, cloth, or various 

things, and’ ig in 
return. But these islanders were by nature 
they ng ‘tintid, “even ‘when'they knew that 
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in our next.) , 





JOURNAL OF ‘THE BRELES LETYRES. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorv.—On Tuesday, the 18th, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were admitted to De- 


$: 
Master of Arts.—Mr. John Anthony Cra- 
mer, Student of Christ Church. 
Bachelors of Arts.—Mr. George Henry 
Curtois, of University College. 
Francis Baring, Esq. of Christ Church. 
Mr. Ichabod Charles Wright, of Christ 
Church. 
Mr. John Wither Awdry, of Christ Church, 
Mr. Frederick De Chair, of Oriel College. 





Camarivce.— The Rev. James Collett 
Ebden, late Fellow of Caius College, is a 
pointed Junior Tutor of Trinity Hail, in ihe 
place of the Rev. Thomas Smart Hughes. 











THE FINE ARTS. 


MR. TURNERELLI’S BUSTS OF THE 
PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, &c. 


One ‘of the most grateful labours of the 
Fine Arts, and one more cultivated and. es- 
teemed in this country than in any other, 
because in this country the social affections 
are more strongly and generally cherished. 
than elsewhere, is the continuation of the 
remembrance of beloved objects, out of the 
sphere of their actual presence, and beyond 
the precinct of their mortal existence, by 
multiplying their image on canvas or in 
marble. Portraiture is only undervalued by 
those who have never felt the consolation of 
weeping before the likeness of what was 
« most dear,” and has been lost for ever.— 
Wheneven the most indifferent things which 
have belonged to those we regret, acquire 
an adventitious sacredness, and are wor- 
shipped as holy relics— 


——Postquam Itiacas vestes notumque cubile 
Conspexit, paullum lacrymis et mente morata, 
Incubuitque toro 


how much more is the wounded spirit sooth- 
ed by the melancholy contemplation of the 
very lineaments and forms so happily imi- 
tated, which in the original were the fond- 
est of the soul’s delights ! Thus it is that the 
wildest savages attach a high value to their 
rude and shapeless carvings, and that the 
most. civilized, nations almost adore the 
masterpieces of art, associated as they are 
with all that is ennobling in human nature, 
and touching to the best human passions. 
The t tells us a solemn truth when, in 
the shape of questions, he points out the in- 
efficiency of such monuments as we now hold 
in our mind’s eye, to re-illume the vital 
spark :— 

Can storied uro or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can hononr’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death? 
Assuredly not ; and he that looks for impos- 
sibilities, must lay bis account with meeting 
disappointments: but if we limit our expec- 
tations to solace as reason warrants, 
then shall we find, in “urn” and “ bust,” 
much that is. desirable, in. the,three chief: 





— of view in which such subjects. can}! 


-considered—-an: honour to the pest, 


. Jcomfort.to’the present, a precept to 
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ture,—a tribute to the dead, a consolation to 
the living, and an example to posterity, 

We have been led to these remarks fi 
observing the number of memorials which 
the untimely decease of the Princess Char- 
lotte has exacted from the Arts, and the 
powerful effect which they have produced on 
all ranks and classes of the people. 
windows of the print-shops have ever sifce 
that lamehted event been surrounded by 
crowds, gazing on the various portraits by 
Hayter, Dawe, Chalons, Meyer, and othets, 
expressing the ba ct sympathy, and utter- 
ing the mot moral reflections on the insta 
bility of life and grandeur, since that gay 
figure, which they see before them in all the 
elastic vigour of youth and splendour of 
nuptial ornament, promising length ofhapp 
days, is even within the span of timé whic 
has elapsed from when it first met the eye, 
transformed into the saddest of all the me- 
mentos of felicity nipped in the very blos- 
soming, and of greatness levelled with the 
dust, Earthly annihilation is now all, ‘if 
nothing can be all, of what that pinoy 
and joyous figure but yesterday faintly re- 
presented. 

There is about to be produced tothe public, 
however, one, as we conceive, of the most 
appropriate, as it is, from its material, the 
most lasting, and from its execution the most 
beautiful of the works of art, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the departed Princess. 
We allude toa Bust of Her Royal Highness, 
by Mr. Turnerelli. The original, of mele 
size, is well known, from heving bean exbibit- 
ed at Somerset-House, under the now chi 
less appellation of “ Nuptial Bust,” which 
the artist chose to give it, from the rematk- 
able circumstance of the Princess havin 
finished her sittings by devoting severel 
hoursto him on the morning of her marriage- 
day. This single incident would impart a 
strong interest-to the Bust, had-it no other 
recommendation ; ‘but when ‘we can add, 
which we do from having anxiously examin- 
ed it, that the likeness is admirably faithful, 
and the scientific treatment of the design-full 
of merit, taste and judgment ‘go i 
hand with sensibility in sanction and appte- 
bation. ee 

From this production a bust of the half- 
size has been copied, and, we baye no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing, forms one of the most 
elegant and delightful specimens of art 
which has been lately seen in En, The 
likeness‘is preserved, we had almost said 
increased in fidelity. The head is nobly 
placed, and has all that commanding air 
which was conspicuous in the original, ine 
exquisite symmetry of the neck, and the 
ness of the bosom, contribute —- the 


neral beauty of the design, which is:-fur- 
ther icdpauvel bya skilful despabhingt of' the 
slight drapery which invests.the lower parts. 
Upon the whole, we have rarely been called; 
on tu deliver an opinion respecting any work 
of art, so simple and ‘unpresuming as this 
is, where we could ly praise so mauch,. 







both the subject and’ ity execation, ‘It was. 
noticed pee hio eal secs aioe mf + 
Princess, (Literary: ? 95th Nov.) th 

* she frequently s ‘ een Elizabeth. 
as the-model foria British and it has 

















Jy SPatety  Coumte- 

ortraits days of her 
youth and beaut ia eustiants 
exemplified in Mr. Turnerelli’s small bust, 
which beats a marked resemblance to the 
miniature of Queen Elizabeth in her youth, 
of which we believe Mr. Boue has ‘a copy. 
But the Princess Charlotte more 
beauty in her features than Elizabeth ap- 
ears tu have enjoyed, as far as we can now 
poche, either from the pictures of her Ma- 


jesty, or the rt the Bi contemporary his- 





torians, ‘What the Princess Charlott 
future generations will be enabled Pier: 


generations more per- 
fectly ge ae from the works to which 
voted this Essay; and we con- 
atulate 8d pcs ie ane pow andr (which 

1 tk n.of the kingdom,) on 
the cpporty thus afforded them to ; a- 
tify their feelings by placing her living like- 
ness in the sweetest’ ible form, as at 
once the ornament of their abodes, the ma- 

i ion of their regard for departed vir- 
tue, and the soothing emblem of individual 
sorrow and oragardh ag 

We venture to predict that, as.it becomes 
better known, copies of this bust in marble, 
and, especiall A apesa casts, which ip a 
pecun int of view come more withi 
the rs" be the middling ranks of Pricing 
will for a long time defy all the exertions of 
the artist to supply the national demand. 

“Tt was our intention to have taken a ge- 
neral review of the engraved prints of fre 
Princess, but the extent to which this arti- 
cle has gone, and the difficulty of compre- 
pena all ‘these publications, so scattered 
over the metropolis, induce us, at least for 
the present, to close our observations. 


8 a 

ORIGINAL. POETRY; 
fis A A PORTRAIT. 
Dove m’ inoltro? Io stesso 
‘Del nero tradimentg, e de’ miei torti 
'Testimonio saré ? 

whence— 
MOeyshewenesbys 


> 
Mark well his stern a mop’ brow, 
And note his, varying, dark-black eye; 
It tells of feelings strong—intense— 


a 














8 the soul’s intell : 
es fens ten | see nte — 
For woe Hier Keenest arrow sent, 
in that high, cold, searching glatice, 
Te oe 


Yet se-ils c , there, perchance 





felt himself 
ect tt lena POM 
>i ond tuted siren song,” 











The jest—the jovial song.— 
Tow'rds some fond heart he sigh'd to press~— 
He sought—and found a wilderness.— W.B. P. 


LINES 
On the Birth-day of her elder Sister, who has 
sailed for India; by a Young Lady of Seventeen. 
Belov’d companion of infancy 
The day of thy birth, once more 
Returu’d, views thee under a brighter sky, . 
On a fair, but foreign shore. 
it meet thee in smiles, may health and peace 
a ft blessings around thee spread— 
And may the first anguish of parting cease 
With the tear at parting shed. 
When those whom we cherish are far away, 
And wide seas between us roll— 
We can only kneel for their weal to pray— 
Yet ’tis soothing to the seul. 


We exclaim, when yieldiug to sorrow’s sway, 
meet life is a scene of ik 
t tis constantly gliding fast a 
But liappiness faster still mre 


But we'll fondly fancy, that yet we may, 
y blest experience, learn— 
t, tho’ life is gliding fast away, 
et happiness niay return. 
Far away, from each friend, thou still canst claim 
The love which was ever theirs :— 
The wishes they breathe are still the same— 
And more fervent yet their pray’rs. 
Oh! for some gentle propitious breeze 
1 the balmy breath of even’, . 
To waft all those wishes across the seas, 
And bear all those prayers to heav’n! 


Thou'rt rich, dear companion of infancy, 
In an intellectual store— 

Then what, best belov’d, can I wish for thee, 
That was not thine before? 


I would wish to each cold one, whose iron heart 
Ne’er melted at others’ woes, 

That an Indian sun might its warmth impart— 
those. 





But thou art not one of 


Oh! I would not exchange that soul of thine 
For India’s golden store— 

It is doubly worth e’en her richest mine, 
And ought to be valued more. 

I would, e’en now, I were near thee, to pour 
My soul into thine again ;— 

Is would tell thee how, at the parting hour, 
A heart may be rent in twain. 

But hope, sweet floweret of heavenly birth, 
Is seldom withered fer 

Like suow-drops, in darkness it bends tow’rd 


earth, 
But revives with morning light. 


Belov’d companion of infancy, 
Let us nourish this flow’r, and say 


We beneath a lowering sky— 
may meet on a brighter day, 
Chelsea, Nov. 24th, 1817. Hewen. 





THE MAID OF TEES, 
fers wins sie prpem 
w stream in ease— 
A theme toe high for my poor Muse, 
Once dwelt the lovely of ‘Fees, 


»” he cries, “ fair flow’ 
«My bavks are deck’d with 
« But are dreary to my view, 
“ Forsaken by the Maid of Tees.” 
Ah! gentle stream, thou. mourn’st with me ; 
My troubled heart can know -no ease, 
Until these tearful eyes shall see. 
Again the beauteous Maid of Tees. 


When hopes were gay and fears were few 
With her I wensye 4 ope leas ; x 
My hopes prove ».my fears prove true 
Vm exit from the Maid of Tees, 
Ye happy days! wacre are ye gone? 
How hard the lot my fate decrees ! 
I love, can love but her alone, 
Though parted from the Maid of Tees. w 












SSS 
BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 


MR. CURRAN. 
SPECIMENS OF HIS STYLE. 

In a preceding publication we gave a view 
of the general character of the great orator 
whom Ireland has. so baud lost. We now 
select some of those brilliant fragments 
which shew of what materials his extraor- 
dinary mind was made. We had said that 
Curran brought into the House of Com- 
mons the same hostilities which had excited 
him at the Bar: this Spirit sometimes went 
farther, and retransferred the hostilities of 
public debate to his professional efforts, 
Among all the leading men of his day, "he 
felt the strongest disgust for Fitzgibbon, an 
insolent, able abettor of the | rane side 
in politics. The contest with this pefson, 
which commenced in the course of profes 
sional rivalry, was carried on while Fitzgib- 
bon was the man of the House of Com+ 
mons, and when had subsequently ‘at- 











tained to the seals, Curran assailed ‘him 


with the same unwearied and powerful irri- 
tation on the bench. We give a specimen 


of one-of these bold attacks, on the occasion” 


of a question, heard: by counsel, before “tlie 
privy council. After some allusion’ to the 
illegal conduct of the chancellor Sit: Con- 
stantine Phipps in 1713, under whdse name 
he shadow ry sig so strongly as to be 
reproved for it from the bench; he thus 
returned to the charge. 

_“ In this very chamber did the chancéllor 


~ 


ted. attention to arguments in favour of 
that liberty and those rights which they had 
conspired to destroy. But to what end, my 
lords, offer argument to. such men? Alas! 
my lords, by what argument could any 
‘man hope to reclaim or to dissuade a mean, 
illiberal, and unprincipled minion of autho- 
rity, induced by his profligacy to undertake, 
and bound by Bs avarice to persevere. He 
would probably have replied to the most un- 
answerable arguments, by some curt, con- 
tumelious and yer pew. hthegm, deli- 
vered with the fretfyl smile of irritated self- 
sufficiency and disconcerted arrogance ; or 
even if he.could be dragged by his fearsto.a 
consideration of the question, by what mi- 
racle could the pigmy capacity of a stunted 

ant be _to a xéceptivn of the 
subject ? The endeavour to. approach it, 





would have only removed him to a greater 


and judges sit, with all the gravity and af-' - 
ected 











—— he was before; as @ little 
hai strives te grasp a mighty giobe is 
thrown back by the reaction of its own 
effort to comprehend. It may be given toa 
Hale or a Hardwicke, to discover and retract 
4 mistake; the errors of such men'are only 
specks that arisé for a2 momeut upon the 
surface of a splendid luminary ; consumed 
by its heat, or irradiated by its light, they 
soon purge and disappear; but the perverse- 
ness of a mean and narrow intellect, are 
like the excrescences that grow upon 2 bedy 
naturally cold and dark< no fire’ to waste 
them, and no ray to enlighten, they assimi- 
late and coalesce with those qualities so con- 
genial to their nature; and acquire an incor- 
rigible permanency in the union with kin- 
dred frost and-opacity. Nor indeed, tiny 
lords, except whea the interest of millions 
can be affected by the folly or vice of an in- 


dividual, needs it he mucb ted that, to 
things not worthy ong Sade better, it 
hath not pleased providenge te afford the 


privilege of improvement.” .; ) 

On same occasion the, tention of 
some proceedings in which ballot. was pro- 
posed to be substituted for debate, produced 
this sudden overflow. of humorous amplifi- 


cation, 


“ According to these estate we are to 
suppose one of those unshavehi demagogues, 
whom the learned counsel has 80 sportively 
described, rising in the Commons, when the 
name of the individual in question is sent 
down. He begins by throwing out a torrent 
of seditious invective against the servile 
profligacy and. liquorish venality of the 

rd of aldermen; this he does by heans: 
having thus iously. inflamed the pas- 
sions,of. his fellows, aud somewhat exhaust- 
ed his.own, his j ent collects the reins 
that floated on the neck of his imagination, 
and he becomes grave, compressed, senten- 
tious, and didactic.. He lays down the law 
sith aqupd emphasis and good. discretion, to 
the delight and edification of the assembly ; 
and this he doth, by beans! With whatsur- 
priseand delight anust the heart of the for- 
tunate inventor.have glowed, whea he dis- 
coyered those wonderful instruments of wis- 
dom,and eloquence, which. without being’ 





obliged to commit,the precious extracts of; 
science or persuasion to the faithless and; 


fragile vebicle of words.or phrases, can serve 
every process .of composition or abstraction 
f ideas, by the resistless oping <0 and infi- 
nite yariety of, beans, white or, black, boiled 
or raw-—displaying all the magic of their 
powers in the mysterious exertions of dumb. 
aw ee mute ema tp i of 
speechless objection and tongue-tied refuta- 
tion, . Nor should it be forgotten, my lords, 
that this noble discovery does. no little ho- 
nour tothe sagacity of the present age, by 
explaining a doubt that‘has for so many cen-; 
turies perplexed the labours of philosophic 
ey decries wee the true ame 
way. i *ythagoras were prohi- 
hited the use,of on It cannot, I think, 
ny lords, be doubted that. the great author 
of the Metempsychosis found out that those 
mystic. powers -of: persuasion, which vulgar 
Naturalists su to, remain lodged in 
minerals or fossils, bad really transmigrated 
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into beans ; and he could not therefore: but 
see that it would have been fruitless to pre- 
clude his disciples from mere oral babbling, 
unless he ape | also sonnnen them from the 
indulgence of vegetable loquacity.” 

We shall now give, a occur to us, & 
few of those more con flashes which 
marked his powerful and brilliant style. 

On the withdrawing of the Commercial Regu- 
lations, 1785. 

“The cloud that had been collecting so 
long and threatening to break in tempest 
ow ruin on our heads, had passed harmless 
away. The siege that was drawn round the 
constitution was raised, and the a was 

. Jurvat ire et Dorica castra, and they 








345 
upon British earth, that the ground on which 
he treads is holy, and consecrated, by the 
genius of Unrversat Emanerpatson.. No 
matter in what language his doom may have 
been. pronounced:—ne matter what. com- 
plexion incompatible with freedom an Inr 
dian or an African sun may have burnt upon 
him ;—no matter in what disastrous bastle 
bis liberty may have been cleven down;-— 
no matter with what solemnities he may 
have been devoted upon the altar of slavery ; 
—the first moment he touches the 
soil of Britain, the altar and the God 
together in the dust; his soul walks ab 
it her own jesty, his swells 


the measure Narn hock 


gone 2 around him, and he stands pag oy ea 
~~ go ets eae fear, — vec | nerated, and disenthralled by the rresistible 
drawn the line of circumvallation, that cut | 8°™US eee pat Rowan’s 


them off for ever from the Eastern world, 
and there the corresponding line that cut 
them off for ever from the West.” 

The Frish Pension List. 

“This polyglot of wealth, this museum of 
curiosities, the pension’ list, etnbraces every 
rank in the human chain, every description 
of men, women, and children in its.compre- 
hensive and incomprebensible charity. But 
the lesson which it inculcates forms its great 
perfection: it teacheth that sloth and vice 
may: eat that bread which virtue and honesty 
may starve for after they had earned it. ‘It 
directs thie minds of men to an entire reli- 
ance of the ruling of the state, which 
feeds the ravens of the royal aviary, that cry 
continually’ for food. It teaches them to 
imitate those saints on the pension list that 
are like the lilies of the field,—they toil not, 
neither do they spin, and yet are arrayed 
fike Solomon in his glory. In. fine, it teaches 
the lesson of Epictetus, that it is sometimes 
good, not to be over virtuous,—that in pro- 
portion as our crimes increase the munifi- 
cenee of the crown imcreases also,—in pro- 
portion-as our garments are rent, the royal 
mantle is extended over us.” 

A mingled Government. 

“ We had a Govertiment that. brought 
with it some enlightening and some reli- 
gion; but it was planted in civil dissension, 
and watered withcivil blood; while the virtu- 
ous luxuriance of its branches aspired to hea- 
ven, its mfernal roots shot downwards to 
their congenial regions, and were intertwined 
in hell” 

British Connexion. 

“ The present moment might be the crisis 
of politica] life or of political extinction. It 
was time to state to the country whether 
they were to st e for a connexion of ty- 
ranny or of privilege:—whether the admi- 
nistration of Bogland would condescend to 
let. us forgive the insolence of her happier 
days, or whether, as the beams of her pros- 

tity had wasted and consumed us, so even 
the frosts of her adversity shall not perform 
the deleterious effect of fire, and butn upon 
our privileges and 4 hopes for ever.” 


eberty, 

“T speak in the spirit of the British law, 
which makes. liberty commensurate with 
and inseparable from British. soil ;—and 
which proclaims even to the stranger and 
the sojourner, the moment he sets - foot 


cluding address to the 
oe trial. 


“You are standing, my Lords, onthe scanty 
isthmus that divides the great ocean of dur- 
ation :—on one side, the Pe on the other, 
the future, a ground, that while I speak, ‘is 
washed from beneath our feet, And futu 
ages will assume the same authority whic 
you have assumed ;— posterity feel the same 
emotions which you have felt, when your 
little hearts have beaten, and your infant 
eyes have overflowed, at reading the sad hii 
tory of the sufferings of a Russel or 
Sidney.” 

The Informer. 

“ Life can present no situation wherein 
the humble powers of man ate so awfully 
and so divinely excited, as in ce of & 
fellow creature placed in the circumstances 
of my client, thus clouded by a perjured tes- 
timony. If any labours can_ peculiarly at- 
tract the gracious and approving eye of hea. 
ven, it is wher Providence looks dowh on 
human being assailed by human turpi 
and struggling with practices against which 
the Deity has placed his special canon, when 
he said—* Thou shalt not bear false witness 
—Thou shalt do no murder,’” kak 

= * os - *. 

“ The poorest wretch that moves on Bri- 
tish ground has the protection of 4 “jury 
ae oben ae gv hese re 

res who creep out of their graves search 
of human blood.” i , 

* - * * 7 * 


“TI have heard of assassination ‘by sword, 
by pistol, and by dagger; but here is a 
wretch who would dip the Evangelists in 
blood.” 

- . * * 7” 


“ Are you prepared when this villain shall 
come forward i 
fellow — 
graves hic 
them one by ve?” 

7 * * 


“ You would not suffer this fellow to be 2 
servant withia your threshold. If 
not take his services in exchange 
will you take his perjury in cachange 
life of a fellow creature.” 

* « 


But truth is too stron him and 
falsehood. You found him coiling hinmeselfin 
the scaly circles of his cautious perjury, 
making anticipated b 


3 









0 s which the perusal of the highest 


, 








you saw him stealing off to is 
old obscurity.” 
Si y e * * e * 
ay stice for your innocent and 
unfortunate fellow subject at the bar, and 
may you have for it a more lasting reward 
than the ble crown which Rome gave 
to him w saved in battle the life of a ci- 





JEAN ANDRE DE LUC, F.R.S. 
On the 8th instant, at his house in Park 
Street, Windsor, died J.A. De Luc, a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, at the patriarchal age 
of ninety years. This celebrated physician 
and le philosopher was born at Ge- 
neva, in 1726-7. He became professor of 
ilosophy pad fPolngy at Gottingen; but 
being nomio to some literary office by 
our gracious Queen, he relinquished his 
German appointments, and settled in Eng- 
land, Besides his academic honours in 
this country, he was member of several 
foreign learned bodies; and corresponded 
with a number of the most distinguished 
scholars in Europe. Few individuals stand 
higher for the useful nature of their pursuits, 
nor many for the zeal and talent with which 
they have applied themselves to the acqui- 
‘sition of knowledge,, important to their fel- 
Yow creatures in po Siete the warts ta 
come. M. de Luc devoted his long life to 
the study of geology and meteorology, with 
the view to explain the structure and com- 
arp of res ged ae ane the immor- 
éwton, ilosophical investigations 
led him to the’ firmer phicte on or; the 
' of the Holy Scriptures, which he de- 
fended with a gape aazing 
innovations of false princip! insidious 
attacks of modern illumination. Not satis- 
with researches in the best scientific 
tions extant, M. de Luc travelled 
} greatest part of the Continent, to 
trify by experience and examination the 


ae 


ities induced him to adopt. He thus 

experiment to theory; and it must 
be acknowledged, to his honour, that the 
Science of geology, which has in our days 
assumed a rank «gop lyesu to its value, is 
deeply indebted to his inquiries and disco- 
veries. His labours were incessant, and 
corey en of all nations, as well as states- 
men, and even sovereigns, were proud to 
render every assistance in his pursuits, to a 
person s0 beneficially and worthily employ- 
ed.. His laudable. anxiety to demonstrate 
the authenticity of the sacred writings, led 
him to the diligent pe of the primitive 
sions which i thay orchek. Hie ben by 

ut ex) 

this course, been enabled to adduce pee 


strong facts in corroboration of the Mosaic 
history ; and all his works are ofa tendency 
eminently moral and rel several 

ast, the infirmities, of, con- 
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in the i 
pleuic eroptioss. 





n private life, Mr. De Luc was much 









kind. I Principles of! poeeanaceee Dr. 
Ne ee cma tcatier ici Git here 
s sition amial Ss contem p7's 
is know 3 to the ‘you vota- ? i yee ai 
ties of scientific information he was a kind | . “eduction 4 la. P ue Terreatre par les 


and willing instructor. 

Mr. coer bar ae wer toe. w —— 
paper, w published a phy © 
Mr. De Luc, since the above tr. 
to deplore their heavy loss, a son, now resi- 
dent at Geneva, and a daughter, whose best 
praise is, that she has herself in every 


by the cheering recollection of nder 
assiduities to her venerable 

Mr. De Luc has published a number of 
works connected with natural and sacred 
history." The following is the most perfect 
list we can make out. 

Researches into the Modifications of the At- 
mosphere, or Theory of Barometers and Ther- 
mometers. 2 vols. 4to, 1772. 

Travels to the Mountains of Faucigny, in Sa- 
bs. 1772. 

arrative of several Excursions among the 
bs 1776. 
tters, physical and moral, upon Mountains, 
and upon the History of the Earth and of the 
Human Race. 

Letters on some parts of Switzerland. 8vo. 

1787. 


tensity of whose grief can be et only 
te 
t 


New Ideas on Meteorology. 2 vols. 8vo. 1787. 
Letters upon the Physical History of the Earth. 
8vo. 1798. 


Letter to the Jewish Authors of a Memoir 
addressed to M. Teller. 8vo. 1799. 

Letter upon the eye tir Education of In- 
fancy, preceded and followed by historical de- 
tails. Svo. 1800. 

Bacon as he is. 

Letters on Christianity, addressed to M. Tel- 
ler. 1801. 

Substance (précis) of the Philosophy of Bacon. 

Abridgment of Principles and Facts concern- 
ing Cosmology and Geo 


* It is well known that Bayle, Boerhaave, and 
various other writers, who devoted their lives 
to a profound ary Aes nature, are of opinion 
that centre of the earth contains a mass of 
lava, in a state of perpetual fusion ; and some 
meng ep from the influence which this in- 
ternal t may be supposed to exercise over 
vegetation and the formation of minerals, have 
styled this ocean of flame a second sun, 

Various observations tend to support this 
idea. In the first place, the rays of the sun 
have scarcely any power ten feet beneath the 
surface of the earth; every thing below that 
depth is subject to one invariable temperature, 
namely, 48 degrees. Secondly, M. De Luc, 
who, on the 5th of June, 1778, daring very fine 
weather, descended the mines of Hartz, to the 
depth of 1359 feet, found the air somewhat 
warmer than on the surface of the earth.—Phi- 

In the mines of Hungary, which are 500 fa- 
thoms deep, the heat becomes insupportable 
when the workmen descend lower than 180 feet. 
(Morinus, de Locis subtertancis.) Those who ad- 


+ 8vo. 1802. 





tered through their frre Alyy 
is sub- 


of | and that, by coming in contact with 


tion 
. praying vol- 





respect worthy of such a father, and the in- | "pom 


fluides expansibles, édée de deux Mémoires 
sur la nonvelle théorie chimique considérée sous 
différents points de vue. 8vo. 2 vol. 1813. 

Elementary Treatise upon the Electro-gal- 
vanic fluid. 8vo. 2 vols.” ' 

So mew te ve a work entitled, “ Litho 
1 tmosphéri que, 

SN emehe ofa work: by J. A. Heimarus, 
the formation of the Globe. 8vo. 

Besides these works:in French, Mr. De Luc 
has published in English: 

Geological Travels in the North of Europe. 
8vo. 1810. 

Geological Travels in England. 2 vols. 8vo, 
1811, 

Geological Travels in France, Switzerland, 
and Germany. 2 vols, 8vo. 1813. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geolo 
the French MS. of J. A. De Luc, by 
H. F. A. Delafitte, 8vo. 1809. 

Mr. De Luc also’ published essays in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and in the 
journals of other learned ‘societies. 


———————— 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


PARISIAN MANNERS. 
4 FURNISHED HOTEL. 

“¢ Dans cent ans, le monde subsistera encore 

en son entier; ce séra le méme théatre et les 
décorations : ce ne seront plus les mémes 
acteurs.” La Bruyere. 

Our capital doubtless possesses many bril- 
liant advantages. But, as good and evil are 
always mingled together in this nether world, 
even Paris, as a place of residence, has its 
serious inconveniences. I shall notattempt 
to analyse them all, but will merely draw 
the attention of my readers to one of the 
thousand vexations to which the inhabitants 
of ancient Lutetia are exposed. 

Many streets in Paris bear the same name; 
this gives rise to everlasting blunders. But 
it likewise happens, that. several] furnished 
hotels have ted the'same sign; and, as 
the distance between the one and the other 
is frequently considerable, what useless trou- 
ble and irreparable waste of time must re- 
sult to him who is‘misled by the similarity 
ArT hacacoed Sune peadlow tn sliiagsd wid 

ned last year to be with a 
comintiseién to ‘a certain Baron de Flattin, 
who left the country in the hepe of making 
his fortune in the capital. I had been in- 
formed that he lodged at the Hotel'de S.... 
in the Rue'de Richelieu. From the precision 
of the address, I of course concluded that I 
should experience no difficulty in finding 
him. I called at the Motel de §.... and, to 
my astonishment, the porter informed me 
that no Baron de Flattin was there, and 
that no such person had ever lodged in the 
house. é 

A furnished hotel is without doubt one of 
the most amusing subjects of observation. 
The whimsical variety of s, faces, hu- 
mors, languages, occupations, and baggage, 
all under the same roof, present: an inex- 
haustible fund of entertainment to the ama- 
teur of the interesting or the ridiculous in 
{human character. 2 
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‘L-was led. into this reflexion, on seeing a 
tall thin: gentleman in bleck descend the 
staircase with slow solemnity. His eyes 
were carefully and consequentially fixed upow 
a little letter, bearing the ministerial seal, 
I immediately recognized one of those ren- 
dex-nous which expert petitioners’ so easily 
obtain, and which they regapd as matters 
of the most weighty ap op From the 
self-complacent smile of the serious-looking 
gentleman at the Hotel deS...., he was 
evidently unaccustomed. to receive favors of 
this kiud.. The master of the hotel told me 
that he had but lately arrived from the coun- 
try ; but I could have guessed. as much with- 
out his information. 

From the manper in which I gazed on this 
eccentric figure, the host probably thought 
I had mistaken his lodger for the Baron 
whom I had come in quest of, and he pro- 
ceeded to give me the fullowing whimsical 
account of him, 
those miserable beings for whom misfortune 
shows a particular affection. He enjoyed 
an unimportant place in his province, which 


he lost through the officious interference of 


& friend. who became his successor. He at 
Jeast..expected..to.retire on a.pension ; but, 
unluckily, be wanted eighteen days of the 
Necessary term of service. With a scanty 
supply of cash, and heavily laden with let- 
ters of recommendation, he set out for the 
capital, where his only acquaintance was a 
fellow collegian, whom he had not seen for 


forty years, and who has not shown himself 
.very anxious to renew the intimacy which 


formerly subsisted between them. His whole 
time is occupied in making visits and pre- 
senting memorials to-men in office, so that 


since his arrival in Paris, he: has never laid 


aside his full dress suit of black atid gilt 
shoe-buckles. He has derived no advan- 
tage from his recommendations, except two 
fits of indigestion, and at intment, 
which he missed, from received the 
notification a day too late. In spite of all his 
baulks, he still entertains hopes of ultimate 
success, and frequently reminds me of ex- 
amples which, I confess, are not calculated 
to discourage him. On arriving here, he 
hired an expensive suite of apartments on 


the second floor; but knowing the state of 


his finances, I prevailed on him to resign 
them to a rich English tradesman, to whom 
@ six months’ residence in Paris had been 

rescribed as a cure for the spleen. This 

nglishman has lodged here about four 
oe. He is a man who spends a consider- 
able portion of his fortune in fits of passion. 
‘T have known him pay two or three large 


suttis of money for the mere gratification of 


being ilk humoured.” 
At this moment the ceremonious gentle- 
man again passed by; he bowed to the host, 


_ who kindly furnished him with an opportu- 


nity of letting us know that the minister 
expected him at eleven o’clock precisely ; 
and, as if fearing that we had not perfectly 
understood him, he, in'a loud tone, ordered 


¢ fiacre ‘drove off, and in its hu 
“nearly upset a buggy which at that stiomett 









a loose pelisse, 












“ He is,” said he, “ one of 











stopped: before the door of the hotel. A 


lady jumped out with a de; of precipi- 
tancy and agitation, which — readily ac- 


counted for by the accident she had so for- 


tunately esca Her a resent- 


pearance 
ed none of t  forreality, of the gentleman 


who had just departed; she was wrapped in 
and a long English veil 
served at once to shield her countenance 
from the rays of the sun and the gaze of 
impertinent ——— She “my entered 
the hotel, and, without turning her head, 
half whispered to the porter .... “ The Colo- 
nel”—being his relation, no doubt. From 
the gracefulness of her deportment, the elas- 
ticity of her figure, the melodiousness of her 
voice, which I was certain could only below 

to a young and pretty woman, and above a 

the turn of a pretty little foot, the only 
charm which the prudish coquetry of Ma- 
dame .... permitted her to display; I could 
not help congratulating the family of the 


Colonel on possessing so charming a rela- 


tion. 

Having again assured me that the Baron 
de Flattin had never been a resident in the 
Hotel de 8 ...., the host referred me to his 
wife, who he said kept an exact register of 
travellers, and could therefore furnish me 
with more correct information on the sub- 


ject of my, 


enquiry... ,, 

Madame a who was some years 
younger than her husband, was an agreea- 
ble-looking brunette; but fearing lest her 
embonpoint might indiscreetly betray her age; 
she endeavoured t her pretensions 
to youth by imitating” the follies of ‘child- 
hood» Her dress. was ‘at least’ thirty years 
yourger than she was: I’asked for the Ba- 
ron de Flattin. “'The Baron de Flattin?” 


vepeated a man who was adjusting his cra- 


vat before a looking-glass, and whom I had 
not before perceived, ‘‘ No such person has 
lodged in this house during the three years 
that I have resided in it.” ithout waiting 
for an answer, my.gentleman took up his 
hat and gloves, dropped a respectful kiss on 
the hand of his fair hostess, and went out 
with a smile, declaring that he “ should not 
return alone.” 

T have since learned that this man con- 
stitutes a portion of the household furniture ; 
in which quality he had previously belonge 
to two different hotel-keepers, Valentin 
Dorcey, who was once a gentleman, both 
by education and fortune, still retains some 
remnants of the polished manners which he 
pyc in the days of his prosperity, 
although reduced to the necessity of paying 
for his board and lodging by complaisance 
and bon-mots. He has travelled through 
every part of France, and maintains a cor- 
respondence with several distinguished in- 
dividuals in the principal cities of the king- 
dom. He keeps a correct list of the depar- 
ture and arrival of travellers whom he brings 
as lodgers to the Hotel deS.... It costs 
him nothing to preserve the good graces of 
Madame, except a few delicate civilities— 
sang @ periodical sonnet on her birth-day, 

c 


Madame P.... Bag ry ve me 
the fullowing description of her ole to 
prove that there was no tedividual ig her 
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house who the most distant trait 
of resemblance to the Baron. “Te 

‘The first floor,” said she, '“ is o¢cupied 
by a a frem* Lyons, who came to 

‘aiis on business. In some’country-towns, 
however, all business is transacted’ at the 
theatre, and M. D—— has ‘not yet laid aside 
his provincial habits. He has chosen the 
pit of the Opera as the centre of ‘his com- 
mercial relations. I suspect he has terhed 
his residence in Paris to a profitable account ; 
for he at first intended to remain here onl 
a week, and we have been honoured wi 
his company for the last three months... He 
is an extremely civil man, a friend to 
order and good manners, and never fails to 
give us intimation when invitations oblige 
him to be out late. Two years ago, his lady 
occupied the same apartments for about six 
months, and we expect her here again when- 
ever her husband returns to Lyons. 

“The apartment on the opposite side of 
the staircase is engaged by a lady who came 
to Paris for her pleasure, and who fell sick 
the day after her arrival. The good lady 
will return home as.soon as her health per- 
mits, after having seen the capi 
her chamber window. So much: for’ her 
pleasure jaunt. 

* On the second floor we have an English- 
man”—* Your husband has ‘already de- 
scribed him to me”—“ His neighbour isa 
country lawyer, who came to Paris to. learn 


the art = Em speaking. Next to him is 
@ young lady, an interesting crea- 
ture, who the most brilliant accom- 


plishments and an amiable disposition. Shie 
isan orphan. A young man, the captain of 
a hussar regiment, who belongs to a distin- 
guished family, has already lent her hig 
name, and intends shortly to give her his 
hand. They are the prettiest couple : 

ever set eyes on—and their waniagrellie 
be the first that was ever celebrated inmy 

ouse. 

“ No.6, on the third story is wey cry 
Colonel of Dragoons: he came to Paris for 
the recovery of his health, and never stirs 
out, except in the evening: he cannot, hows 
ever, reasonably complain of ennué duri 
the day time; for he receives more visi 
than all the rest of the lodgers in the house. 
In No. 7, is an old lady, who is suing fora 
divorce, under pretence that she can no 
longer live with a man to whom! she has 
been married for forty-two years. No. 8, is 
at present vacant. A melancholy event 
lately took place in this hotels, You shalt 
hear it. A young gentleman, the son of a 
rich farmer in the neighbourhved of Angou- 
léme, lately came to reside here. His family 
had sent him to Paris, to finish his educas 
tion. The unfortunate y man, who was 
a slave to a fatal, passion for gaming, .one 
evening lost a considerable sum of mone 
at play, and, in a fit of phrenzy, comm 
suicide! This business has proved a serious 
loss-to us,” added! Madame P .... with 4 si 
“for [ have never yet had tlie heart to lodge 
any body in the apartment.” 

1e * dear M. ey” now entered, pre- 
ceded by a porter bngian trunk, and with 
a wan leaning on his arm, “ This,” 
he, “is the sou of my old and respected 











friend, whois come te Paris for the 
of forming his 
ind, polishing his manners, studying the 
arts, and tasting the delights of the 
gent at shall oe ma In 
8. said I, casting a on Medame 
Prvcs.i who Siceal avba astonishment at 
» answer; but first acquatat him with 
the fate of the young man who lately occu- 
pied.it. The sad story may disturb his 
repose for a few nights; but it will proba- 
bly insure the happimess of the rest of his 
existence. 


THE DRAMA. 


lan Aatnniog, the, Oratoese pesfortad 
the, Oratorio perfo on 
the preceding evening, for the benefit of the 
classes belonging to the Theatre, least able 
to bear the loss of the fortnight’s income, 
eécasioned .by the vacation .in) dramatic en- 
tertainments, was repeated at this. House, 
and.again attracted an overflowing audience. 
There was much of good feeling and taste in 
thus, as it were, breaking off any abrupt- 
messin the return of the public from mourn- 
ing to amusement, aod a corresponding feel- 
ing and taste in the public, rewarded the 
Managers. The Theatre itself was fitted up 
sergnetn. An achievement, containing 
arms. of the Princess Charlotte on. a 
white, and those of Prince Leopold on a 
black was suspended over the box 
yal Highness so lately sat in 
ali the bloom of youth and pride of circum- 
stance — husband of — choice. The 
pillars which support the boxes were gene- 
wreathed with black, fastened a the 
top with white ribbons... With these solemn 
shades, the. mourning dresses of ‘all the vi- 
siters, ,and the black which covered the 
ions, combined so as to render the whole 
t of the interior impressive, and suited 

to the gloomy habit of the soul. é 

_» The performances were of an equally pro- 
cast: tender, inspiring, and religious.— 
*s Requiem, The Dead March in Saul, 
Handel’s Funeral Anthem, and the Messiah, 


‘the prominent iporcen of music,.and 
Gomenia general, fmely executed. 
Afterthe mournful Dead March in: Saul, 
Mrs. Bartley recited the following Mono- 
dy, written for the occasion by Mr. Tho. 
sll. It caused.many tears to flow, and 
when.wé consider the difficulties .which a 
poet must surmount before -he can produce 
my work equal to his fame, when thus 
to his subject, and not by his subject, 
it .is, in our opinion, very honourable to the 
talents of even its distinguished author, 
although ourtask is but to show 
The scenes and passions of fictitious woe, 
Think not we come this night without a part 
Sep corp anrree sree public heart, 
like a shade hath darken’d every pier, 
Aad moisten’d witha tear the manliest face. 
The bell is hush’d in Windsor’s piles, 
t toll’d a requiem through the solemn aisies 
her, the Royal Flow’r low laid in dus 
That was your fairest hope, your fo trust, 
neonscions of the doom, we dreamt al 
trint e’en these walls, e’er many months 


. wt rth 
but return sad accents for her now,) 
had witness’d her henignant brow, 
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,caltivating bis 


“| To paint—ye feel it, Britons, in your hearts. 





In bursts of British love and loyalty. 

But Britain, now thy Chief, thy » mourn, 

There, where the happiest of the happy dwel 
re, where est 0} y dwelt, 

The scutcheon glooms—and Royalty tiath felt 

A grief that every bosom feels its own— 

The blessing of a father’s heart o’erthrown— 

The most belov’d and most devoted bride 

Torn from an agonized husband’s side, 

Who, long as Memory holds her seat, shall 


view 
That speechless, more than spoken, last adieu ! 
When the fix'd eye long look'd connebial fai 
And beam’d affection in the trance of death. 


Sad was the pomp that yester night beheld, 
As with the mourner’s heart the anthem swell’d ; 
While torch saceeeding torch illumed each high 
oe coe ea a of pans chivalry— 

fhe rie’ canopy—the gorgeous 
The sacred march—and sable-vested wall— 
These were not rites of inenpreesise shew, 
But hallow’d, as the types of real woe. 
Danghter of England! for a nation’s sighs, 
A nation’s heart went with thine obsequies ! 
And oft shall Time revert a look of grief 
On thine existence, beautiful and brief.— 

Fair Spirit! send thy blessing from above 
To realms where thou art eanoniz’d by love ; 
Give to a father’s, husband’s bleeding mind, 
The peace that Angels lend to human kind ;— 
To us, who in thy lov’d remembranee feel 
A sorrowing, yet a soulennobling zeal, 

A loyalty that touches all the best 
And loftiest principles of England’s breast ;— 
Still may thy name speak concord from the 


Still in the Muse’s breath thy memory bloom— 
They shall describe thy life, thy form pourtray ; 
But all the Jove that mourns thee swept away 
Tis not in age or expressive arts 


This recitation. produced a strong effect, 
and contributed its full share a the sorrow- 
ful, yet soothing indulgence an evening, 
not oun to be forgotten in the entials of 
theatrical performances. 


Ricuarp III.—On Monday, owing to the 
indisposition of Mr. Kean, Mr. Maywood 
played the crook-back Tyrant for the first 
time ; and, according to the bills, on a short 
notice. The audience was liberal and indul- 
gent, which humane example we shall set 

fore our eyes, and abstain from criticising 
this Richard. Should Mr. M. perform the 
part again, which we neither hope for nor) 
expect, we shall rejoice to see that his im-| 
perfections arose out of the circumstances of | 
the case, and not out of want of weight for 
the character. But our “ fears stick ty 

The Duenna was advertised for Tuesday 
with a new Don Carlos, of the name of 
Cogan, but for reasons unexplained, we 
found, after travelling two or three miles, io 
our vocation, to the Theatre, that the Beg- 
gar’s Opera was substituted. Managers 
ought to be careful in avoiding public dis- 
appointments as much as 
sudden illnesses of principal actors is too 
confirmed an endemic for them to cure; but 
ia such a point as this opera, trifling as the 
alteration was, they seem not to have suffi- 
ciently considered and matured their means 
before they published their intentions, We 
weré doubtless delighted to hear Miss Byrne 





ssible. The’ 





in Polly, but we had heard her several times 


in that part before, and anticipated at least 
a change of enjoyment in erties, 
Onoonoxo. ‘Mr. Kean continuing ill, and 
we wish to’ ourselves nst being 
thought, from what we have written above, 
to insinuate that he is not really’so, Mr. 
Wallack became ‘his substitute in the Sable 
Prince. This play was formed on Wed- 
nesday, for the benefit of the family of the 
late Mr. Raymond, instead of Romeo and 
Juliet, as originally advertised. People of 
plain-understandings, who may not imagine 
that a play-house is more difficult to govern 
than a kingdom, will be at a loss to account 
for the numerous revolutions which take 
place in .dramatic matters; ‘but we, who 
ep a little behind the curtain, as it were 
nto the privy council, can tell them, that 
with so many jealousies, pretensions, pas- 
sions, precedents, possessive rights, and pre- 
suming merits, as exist in this republic, it is 
more to be wondered at that any play is ever 
performed at all, than that frequent con- 
vulsions and changes should ensue to dis- 
compose the even current of rule and ma- 
nagement. For example; when Miss 
O’Neill, (whose beneficence in offering to de- 
vote two hours of her ‘time and talent tu 
this very benefit, was eulogized as if such 
a matter were the most prodigious sacrifice 
instead of a very slight exercise of common 
kindness, which in its extent would be 
practised by any person walking the streets 
for the advantage of a fellow-creature, whom 
he had never seen before,) when Miss 
O'Neill, we say, very laudably, offered to 
play on this occasion, it became 80 impossi- 
le to reconcile the rivat desires of her and 
Mr: Kean, that the idea of the latter per- 
forming with her must be relinquished. His 
Majesty wont play Romeo, her Majesty will 
play nothing but Futiet—the male potentate 
cannot stoop to Jaffier to the female digni- 
tary’s Belvidera ; and the female dignitary 
will not hear of Desdemona to 'the male po- 
tentate’s Othello. Unfortunately for the 
public it is not easy to find out plays where 
the parts are of exactly — importance ; 
and we must be content without “ two Even- 
ing Guns” on one night.. As the matter has 
turned out, we are without one, saving al- 
ways the very respectable talents of Mr. 
Wallack, and (in compliment to her sex,) the 
pleasing exertions of Miss Robinson. 
The House was crowded to excess, and the 
receipts ‘satisfactory to every friend to de- 
parted worth and merit. 


Tug Duswna.—Thursday this Opera, with 
Mr. T. Cooke as Don Carlos, vice Mr. 
Cogan superseded before he joined the corps. 
Having heard the latter in public places, we 
may say, that though he might be an acqui- 
sition to the stage, having a good face and 
figure, and a pleasing voice, yet as he is far 
inferior to Mr, Cooke, his Don Carlos must 
have been only meant as an introduction, 
and not as leading to the first line ip Opera, 
for which his powers are too limited. Of 
Miss Byrne’s Clara, further than a general 
expression of admiration, we'are forbidden, 
by the length to which our dramatic. re- 
marks have: gone in the present, Number. 
to take the notice we wish. We shall not, 
however, fail to offer some observations upon 
her excellence in this character. 




















COVENT GARDEN. 


The Cabinet was revived at this theatre on 
Tuesday. Of Mr. Brabam’s Orlando, little 
is required to be said. The style of the songs 
composed for that part, and the manner 
_ Of executing them, are entirely his own— 
the highly ornamented, To speak the truth, 
we more frequently caught ourselves won- 
dering at the curious musical accomplish- 
ments. which he displayed, than delighted 
with the harmony of his notes. There is 
something of trick in running up and down 
octaves with greater regard to effect than 
melody, which surprises often without pleas- 
ing; though, with the extraordinary powers 
of Mir. B he can carry this system to 

reater extent than any other singer, without 
pastes of offence. His masterly execution 
every now and then forces us to like what 
we do not like, and admire what we think 
objectionable. In his first song, “ The Beau- 
tiful Maid,” waiting for an encore, we sup- 
pose, he was exceedingly tame; but a few 
monitory hisses mingled with the applause, 
put him a little more upon his mettle, and 
the repetition was spirited. The duet with 
Eloretta, “Ab could I hope my Love to see!” 
was also encored ; and “No more by Sorrow” 
was given in a manner which shewed that 
it was the sheet anchor of the evening. Miss 
Stephens appeared for the first time in. Sto- 
race’s celebrated part of Floretta. Her de- 
licious voice charmed every ear. ‘ The bird 





in. yonder cage confined” was deservedly, 


encored. Her comic powers are not great, 
though she does prettily enough in this way 
what: seems to have been taught her in 
rehearsing. Simplicity, and not archness, 
is her forte; and the picquant scenes with 
Whimsiculo lost a of their flavour in 
her hands; a thing to be regretted, for the 
opera is altogether of. too a nature 
to be able to suffer the omission, of one spice 
of mirth or humour. Fawcett’s Whimsiculo, 
Emery’s Peter, Duruset’s Lorenzo, and Mrs, 
Gibbs’s Curiosa, are all excellent of their 
kind; and as for Blanchard’s Marquis de 
Grand Chateau, it is. the most perfect per- 
sonation of an old foppish dotard of the 
vieille cour that we ever saw upon the stage. 
Every look and attitude was true to nature, 
without being overdone, or come tardy off. 

Mr. Denning, whose debut as Mingle in 
the Bee-hive, we noticed in our publication 
of the 8th, has since performed Flexible in 
Love, Law, and Physic,, pretty much in the 


same style of bustle and moderate comic hu- | T 


mour. In‘Matthews’ characters we are too 
7 perhaps to look for Matthews’ mimickry. 
Whatever may be the cause, his successor 
is not his rival, 

_ This Theatre has adopted during the time 
it was closed a different mode of lighting the 
Gress circle,, by very neat painted Janterns 
behind, instead of the gasin front. Wepre- 
fer the original plan, though possibly the 
darknéss and gloom which now strikes us 
may ‘be as much owing ‘to ‘the general 
po onlay as to the alteration which has 
taken place. Covent Garden, were it not 
forthe splendid light from the roof, would 
be darker than the Continental Theatres. 


Drury Lane has announced a new Comic 


JOURNAL OF THE BELILES LETTRES. 


Opeta, a new Tragedy, and @ new Farce?) 
Covent Garden, ' a new Tragedy, a new 
Farce, and a new Ballet. 


FRENCH DRAMA. 


THEATRE DE VAUDEVILLE, 

First representation of Les Comices d’ Athenes 
ow Les Femmes Orateurs, a Vaudeville in one 
act (translated from Aristophanes.) 

A witty writer has observed that Comedy 
ought to be the picture of society; if so, we 
cannot be astonished at the production ofa 
political Vaudeville. Three theatres are pre- 
paring to satirise the mania which has t 
possession of our ladies, and which has even 
affected our little girls, who now make a 
plaything of politics. In order to prove 
that this whim of the day, like many others, 
is of Greek origin, the managers of the Vau- 
deville have brought out Les Comices d’ Athe- 
nes, which is taken from the comedy of Aris- 
tophanes, entitled The Female Orators. 

But our readers must not suppose that 
Aristophanes in all his purity is presented to 
the Athenians of Europe, “ Ladies,” M. Gail 
will say, “ we attempt to give only a modified 
imitation, and not @ translation of the free 
and satirical poet, whatever the play-bills 
may assert to the contrary.” 

But we are not bound to keep the secrets 

of the Vaudeville ; and we may therefore re- 
mind our readers that in the present instance 
contributions have heen levied on the Ro- 
mans as well as the Greeks, for the adven- 
ture of Papirius (which is translated from 
Livy) forms the denowement of the new 
piece. 
The women of Athens are offended at not 
being initiated into all the secrets of the se- 
natorial deliberation; they insist on being 
consulted on afl subjects. which may be 
brought before the consideration of the Co- 
mitia, particularly on’all that relates to the 
army ; for, says one-of the ladies,— 

* C'est a nous qu’on s’adresse 

Toutes les fois qu’on doit la recruter.” 

A translation from the Greek, which, by 
way of parenthesis, bears a close resem- 
blance to a witty observation, attributed to 
the most eminent of our French Generals. 

They assemble to deliberate under the 
presidency of the coquette Théoné, the wife 
of the senator Philotimus: the ladies have 
heard that the senate intends that very 
evening to come to the vote on the adoption 
of an important law. What can this law be? 
é, who cannot prevail on her husband 
to divulge the secret, hopes that the young 
Polemon will be less discreet. This te - 
less senator is enamouréd of Nais the niece 
of Théoné, and s that the aunt will 
grant him an interview, to which she readily 
consents. It is agreed that a slave named 
Argus shall be the only witness of this tete- 
é@-tete; Argus, instead of a hundred eyes, 
has only one, and even that one ‘is half: 
blind. 

In the mean while, Philotimus, who in- 
tended to deliver an ertempore speech to the 
senate, has forgotten his manuscript and un- 
expectedly returns ome; he immediately 
assumes ‘the dress of the slave, and in this 
disguise serves up the supper ‘of “Polemon’ 











jand Théoné, who howéver soon devise 


means to rid themselves’ of this second 
Argus. 

t the urgent solicitations of the lady, the 

oung senator explains to her the object of 

is visit; his love for Nais. The aunt, who 
regards this confession as a mere pretence, 
continues her coquetry; but at the same 
time promises to reward him with het 
niece’s hand, if he will acquaint her with all 
that is expected to take place that evening 
in the Comitie.—“ Well, since, you abso- 
lutely insist,” says the mischievous Pole- 
moan, “know Madam,- ‘that the senate, 
wishing that the ages of the Atheniati Wo- 
men may be known at’ the first glance, m- 
tend to prohibit them from wearing rose-co- 
lored tunics after the age of eighteen.” 

This discovery produces @ great sensation 
in the female council. The ladies take ad- 
vantage of the absence of the senators, whe 
are making a sacrifice and a good supper by 
way of prelude to theirdeliberations. They 
gain possession of their robes, besiege the 
seats of the: Comitia, and wnanimously passa 


resolution that women! shall, at everyage, | 


dress just as they may think fit. The mis 
take is quickly discovered; the female era- 
tors are Struck dumb with confusion. They 
however determine to resign to their hus- 
bands'the care, and above all, the secrets of 
ublic affairs; and Polemon marries 

antiful Nais, who it should be observed 
is not a political woman. 

In giving to. the Athenian wemen the laa- 

uage of our French politico-maniacs, the.au- 

thors forgot the term opposition, Some of 
the audience undertook to repair this over- 
sight, aod it must be confessed that the new 
piece furnished excellent sport for theo 
sition party. Many individuals were for 
passing to the order of the day, namely, that 
the afterpiece should ‘begin ‘before the con- 
clusion ‘of the Comedy, but this motion wat 
nat udepted. 
The Greek costume always throws a degree 
of coldness over Comedy, and in the, present 
instance it seemed to operate unfavorably to - 
the performers. Even the politics of DMes- 
dames Hervey and Bodin scarcely produced a 
smile on tlie audience. 

a 














————— <= 
DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


The French Chamber of Deputies 
have gone up with their address, in ,an- 
swer to the King’s speech, and the anti- 
cipated project of a law on the liberty of 
the‘press has been Jaid before them by 
the Ministers. ‘These documents are. not 
remarkable for cordial agreement either 
in letter or in spirit. ‘The address re- 
echoes the half querulous half threateni 
tone of the spéech: France Adentaaaaet 
and plundered teo.long, not to feel, the 
hardships of restraint and restitution, 
though both very gently imposed. The 
verbs to inflict and to suffer, it is pai 

uinconerer have diprteat mea 4 ; 

i that organ, the army, which f 
former was illustrated, is Mia fv ae ys 
as a fit -engine to terminate the latter. 









We trust, however, that the 
league is too firmly consolidated to be 
diakie by these demonstrations. With 
regard to the law on the freedom of the 

s, it is briefly this—to permit all 

ks to be published under the legal 
responsibility of the authors, editors, 
printers, and publishers in successive 
order ; and to continue the legal restric- 
tions on the publication of periodical 
works, the newspapers, &c. till the year 
1821. In the one case the law operates 
to punish, in the other to prevent: the 
former is therefore as free as any thing 
can be in a political sense, and the latter 
as entirely shackled as any thing can be 
which is mocked with the name of liberty. 
Where there is a power in government to 
step in, under any pretence, between an 
individual and his intents, that indi- 
vidual is effectually enslaved ; which he 
is not, let the enactments against his ac- 
tions be ever so severe. We enter not 
into the question whether this may or may 
not be expedient under existing circum- 
stances in France, but we may notice 
that it cannot be necessary, if all the as- 
surances given to the King, that he is a 
father living in the hearts of all his sub- 
jeets, be correct. The new law in fur- 
therance of the Concordat with the Pope 
has also been laid before the Chambers. 


A congress of the Allied Sovereigns 
next year is still the subject of specula- 
tion; and it is asserted that the holy 

i may probably be matured into 
a stricter league of all the powers of Eu- 
repe, and a sort of republic of indepen- 
dent nations be formed. This system is 
represented as a favorite wish of the 
es ang Alexander ; and to some of our 

ers it may be news to state that 
such a plan is as old as the time of 
Henry IV. of France. It was revived 
(if our recollection serves us rightly) 
about the beginning of the present cen- 

, ina very able and curious work, 
published at Vienna, under the title of 
“The Cosmopolite Sirach,” which was 
suppressed, but of which we saw a copy 
about ten years ago. We have forgot 
the details, but the general scheme was to 
organize all the independent states of 
Europe into a league; at the head of 
which the monarchs of Great Britain, 
Austria, France, Russia, Prussia, &c. 
should be placed in turns for a limited 
number of years, (we believe three), by 
election. The book discussed the sub- 
ject of a necessary superabundant Eu- 
zopean population, as a 
remedy the conquest and civilization of 
Africa, the colonization of South Ame- 
rica, and other measures to carry off the 





THE. LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ee 


increase. We have no doubt but this 
is the plan now hinted at, as it created a 
very strong sensation at the period of 
which we are speaking. 

Sager rom Marseilles report that 
the plague of Algiers has become dread- 
fully destructive Yikes also glance at the 
affairs of Tunis, representing the Bey as 
being very unpopular, and his sons as 
odious debauchees whose conduct is 
likely to pruduce a revolution. 

Mr. Rush, late Attorney General, has 
been appointed Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary from the United States to Great Bri- 
tain. His character is highly spoken of 
in the American journals. 

The Prince Regent has gone to Brigh- 
ton, for the benefit of air and exercise, 
without the fatigue of court, so insepara- 
ble from a residence in the metropolis. 
His Royal Highness is living in much 
privacy. 

Her Majesty has returned to Bath, 
where we hope change of scene may 
contribute to renovate her health, and 
tranquillize her spirits, 

Prince Leopold, it is said, will visit 
Brighton and Weymouth,—make an ex- 
cursion to Germany,—and finally settle 
at Claremont. 

The appeal of murder, Ashford versus 
Thornton, which we described in our 
last number, stands over till the second 
day of next term, to allow time for the 
appellee to put in his replication to the 
counterplea of Ashford, which went 
upon the ground that the challenger was 
infamous through the strong suspicion 
attached to him, and therefore unworthy 
of combat !—bad enough to be tried by 
a jury—too bad to be fought with from 
sun-rise to sun-set ! 
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VARIETIES. 


New Comer.—Dr. Olbers discovered anew 
comet at Bremen on the Jst inst.in the western 
shoulder of the serpent between the stark, 
and the star 104 of Bade’s catalogue. It is 
small but brilliant, particularly towards the 
centre, and requires a powerful telescope to 
render it visible. At fourteen minutes past 
7, mean time, its ascension was 253° 6’, its 
declination north 9° 14’: its rotatery motion 
in the direction of east and west. 

The Parisian theatres now abound with 
pieces not much unlike the sacred mysteries 
with which dramatic representations com- 
menced in the darker ages of European so- 
ciety. The old “ moralities” are eclipsed by 
The Maccabees, The Pass of the Red 








Sea, The Prodigal Son, and several other 
ieces founded on passages of the Holy 
iptures. 

A violent shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Geneva, on the 12th instant, and one also} M 
at Messina on the 18th ult. Happily there 
was no damage done in either instance. 
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Mr. Enirtor, 
It has been generally understood that 
Otway took the plot of his celebrated tra-.. 
gedy of the Orphan from an adventure in 
real life; and an old tomb-stone in a coun- 
try church-yard has been pointed out as rey 
cording it, I have in my possession a very 
rare ol play, entitled, “ The Hogge hath lost 
his Pearle, written by Robert Tailor, and di- 
vers times acted publikely by certaine London 
Prentices in 1614;” and published that year 
in small quarto; the plot of which turns 
upon the very incident that Otway has 
founded his tragedy upon—with these excep- 
tions, that the parties are not brothers, but 
friends, and ultimately become reconciled to 
each other. I am inclined to doubt whether 
Otway really founded his tragedy upon a 
matter of fact. Might not this curious old 
play, written so many years before the event 
in question is stated to have happened, have 
furnished him with the plot of the Orphan ? 
I will only add that this play, though oc- 
casionally exhibiting some of the extrava- 
gances of the ancient school, is a very po- 
etical and admirable production. 
Your constant Reader, 
E 
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The Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh 
have proposed, as the subject of a prize 
essay, (limited to its own members) this 
question—“ What changes are produced on 
atmospheric air by the action of the skin of 
the living human body ?” 

Mademoiselle Laisnez, one of the first 
dancers at Marseilles, has, according to a 
Paris Journal, formed an engagement with 
the managers of the King’s Theatre, Hay- 
market. sf 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Hesrew Literature.— Count Magawly, 
First Minister of Maria Louisa, has purchased 
1700 Hebrew manuscripts of great value, for 
the public library of Parma. 

nnock’s edition of Dr. Goldsmith’s History 
of England, for the use of schools, with a con- 
tinuation down to the present time, is reprint- 
ing; to which will be added a very useful table, 
showing the Genealogy of the present Royal 
Family of Great Britain, lineally deduced from 
Egbert, the first sole monarch of England. 
r. W. Russel Macdonald is preparing for 
ublication a Paraphrase of the Economy of 
Fane Life,—also a Companion to it. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Goethe's Life ; and the whimsical Jeu d Esprit, 
Letter from Mount Cervin to the Vosges, in our 











we ought ; though, in the present instance, we can- 
not avail ourselves of them. 

eee | the Notice of the Print om. 
r. Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims, in our 
—— or “ flood” read 


























